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THE  GREAT  WAR  AND  THE  AFTERMATH 

A  Dialogue  between 

BERNARD  SHAW  and  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON 

Part  I I 

Henderson  :  During  my  recent  visit  to  Germany  I  was 
struck  by  the  marked  respect  and  deference  shown  towa:ds 
Americans.  The  German  people  generally  felt  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  fairness  of  General  Dawes,  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  financial  experts,  Americans  and  those  of  other 
nationalities,  associated  with  him.  The  ultimate  acceptance 
by  the  German  Government  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Dawes  Report  is  now  clearly  forecast.  May  I  ask  your 
opinion  of  the  value  of  an  economic  board  (group  of  finan¬ 
cial  experts)  as  a  means  of  solving  the  Ruhr  problem? 

Shaw  :  Financial  experts  means  bankers  and  commercial 
financiers,  who  never  understand  finance.  They  deal  in 
capital  and  credit,  which  are  phantom  categories,  useful 
only  in  commercial  accountancy.  The  first  thing  a  states¬ 
man  has  to  learn  is  that  there  is  nothing  concrete  and  avail¬ 
able  in  existence  corresponding  to  capital  and  credit.  You 
cannot  eat  them,  drink  them,  wear  them,  build  with  them, 
or  fight  with  them.  Consequently  you  must  keep  experts 
off  your  economic  board.  It  may  be  more  difficult  to  find 
statesmen  to  put  on  it;  but  really  it  is  safer  to  have  men 
who  know  nothing  of  a  subject  than  people  who  know  it 
thoroughly  but  know  it  all  wrong.  Almost  all  commercial 
experience  is  to  the  bad  in  affairs  of  State.  Our  experts 
have  a  very  simple  plan  to  produce  prosperity,  which  is 
to  double  our  capital  by  inflating  our  inconvertible  paper 
currency  by  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  Germans  found  this 
a  very  convenient  way  of  paying  the  war  indemnities 
exacted  from  them.  For  instance,  they  owed  me  money  for 
author’s  fees;  and  I  had  a  handsome  balance  in  the  bank 
in  Berlin.  My  money  is  now  so  worthless  that  I  can  show 
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you  a  note  for  ten  million  marks  which  I  cannot  lodge  to  >! 
my  credit  in  Berlin  because  the  bankers  will  not  take  ; 
account  of  anything  less  than  billions — real  billions,  not 
American  billions.  In  other  words,  the  Germans  have  paid 
the  indemnity  with  my  money  and  that  of  their  other 
victorious  foreign  creditors.  So  much  for  the  methods  of 
your  financial  experts.  The  laugh  is  with  Germany  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Henderson  :  My  dear  Shaw,  don’t  say  your  financial 
experts  when  you  mean  German  manipulators  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  Dawes,  Young  and  Company  are  on  quite  a 
different  footing.  Since  I  saw  you  last  the  situation  has 
appreciably  cleared  up.  Since,  contrary  to  my  own  opinion, 
you  have  no  faith  in  the  American  financial  experts,  sup¬ 
pose  you  plank  down  a  solution  of  the  Ruhr  mess  ! 

Shaw  :  Right  turn  and  march !  That  is  all.  If  the 
French  want  to  apply  the  military  “sanction,”  let  them 
annex  Germany.  Raiding  bits  of  it  is  no  use.  France  is 
crying  for  the  moon ;  and  if  she  had  any  real  friends  they 
would  tell  her  so.  She  persists  in  demanding  two  impos¬ 
sible  things  :  security  and  payment  by  Germany  of  what 
the  war  has  cost  her.  Security  is  nonsense  on  the  face  of 
it:  France  must  live  dangerously  beside  Germany  and 
England  just  as  the  United  States  must  live  dangerously 
beside  Japan,  and  Japan  beside  Russia.  Security  means 
exterminating  everyone  else  on  earth.  As  to  payment,  if 
Germany  were  rich  enough  to  pay  she  would  be  strong 
enough  to  refuse  to  pay.  She  is  under  no  moral  obligation 
to  pay;  for  promises  made  under  duress  are  not  binding, 
and  the  notion  that  her  “  guilt  ”  was  any  guiltier  than  that 
of  the  other  players  of  the  war  game  is  an  exploded  fiction. 
France  must  be  content  without  security,  and  with  such 
plunder  as  she  can  get  now,  if  she  is  unwise  enough  to 
believe  that  it  will  bring  her  anything  but  unemployment 
and  a  financial  crisis.  The  real  question  is  not  how  much 
Germany  can  afford  to  pay,  but  how  much  the  victors  can 
afford  to  give  her  to  set  her  on  her  legs  again.  Germany 
must  be  treated  as  the  wounded  German  prisoners  were 
treated :  that  is,  carefully  nursed  back  to  health  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  captors.  From  the  European  point  of  view 
plundering  Germany  is  spiting  our  noses  to  vex  our  faces. 
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Henderson  :  A  great  proportion  of  the  American  people 
seem  to  entertain  the  view  that,  had  the  United  States 
joined  the  League  of  Nations  and  taken  an  aggressive 
leadership  in  cleaning  things  up  in  Europe  after  the  war, 
the  present  ghastly  and  chaotic  state  of  affairs  would  have 
been  obviated.  Perhaps  the  world  would  be  better  off  to¬ 
day  had  the  American  people  elected  Cox,  Democrat, 
pro-League  of  Nations,  instead  of  Harding,  Republican, 
anti-League  of  Nations,  and  joined  the*  League. 

Shaw  :  Would  it  have  made  two  penn’orth  of  difference  ? 
The  American  people  elected  Wilson  as  the  man  who  had 
kept  his  country  out  of  the  war,  and  was  going  to  keep 
them  out.  That  didn’t  make  much  difference,  did  it? 

Henderson:  No;  the  Germans  and  destiny  forced 
Wilson’s  hand.  It  has  been  something  of  a  revelation  to 
me  to  discover  the  scorn  and  hatred  entertained  for  Wilson 
in  both  England  and  Germany.  In  England,  scorn  for 
his  weakness  in  allowing  himself  to  be  outpointed  and 
bamboozled  by  Clemenceau ;  in  Germany,  hatred  for 
sacrificing  the  Fourteen  Points,  using  them  as  counters 
to  “buy”  of  the  Allies  the  structure  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Once,  in  conversation  with  me,  you  spoke  of 
Wilson’s  great  mistake.  Just  what  do  you  mean? 

Shaw  :  The  moment  he  discovered  that  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  good  his  Fourteen  Points;  and  were  out  simply 
for  plunder  and  abuse  of  victory,  just  like  the  North  after 
Lincoln’s  death,  he  should  have  shaken  the  dust  of  Europe 
off  his  feet  and  withdrawn  the  United  States  from  the 
settlement.  Most  unfortunately,  at  that  moment,  he 
caught  war  fever,  and,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  his 
admirers,  began  to  talk  of  German  guilt  and  so  forth. 
The  “  tin  Jesus  ”  whom  Clemenceau  ridiculed  behind  his 
back  suddenly  became  a  raving  Jingo.  The  “  sentimental 
delusion”  of  a  League  of  Nations,  as  Lloyd  George 
treated  it,  was  suddenly  replaced  by  the  “hang  the 
Kaiser”  delusion  on  which  Lloyd  George  won  the  1918 
election.  The  purely  pathological  nature  of  this  disas¬ 
trous  change  was  proved  by  the  breakdown  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
health  which  followed.  It  was  a  tragic  calamity. 
Whether  history  will  ever  forgive  him  for  his  apostasy  at  a 
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moment  when  all  the  remaining  hopes  of  the  half- 
despairing  good  will  of  the  world  were  centred  on  him  I 
cannot  tell.  I  do  not  feel  bitter  about  it  myself  because  I 
saw  too  much  of  that  brain  fever  that  was  so  sudden  in 
its  attack  and  so  complete  in  its  transformation  of  reason¬ 
able  men  into  raging  lunatics. 

Henderson  :  History  will  do  more  than  “  forgive  ” 
Wilson.  After  the  United  States  has  joined  the  League 
of  Nations  and  has  assisted  in  making  it  a  supremely  bene¬ 
ficent  instrument  in  world  affairs,  history  will  canonise 
Wilson.  But  now  a  word  about  matters  closer  home.  In 
the  old  days  the  Fabian  Society  refused  to  meddle  with 
politics,  as  I  recall.  It  was  founded  in  1883  to  carry  on 
a  non-sectarian,  educational  and  constitutional  pro¬ 
paganda  with  “  permeation  ”  as  its  watchword.  But  I 
understand  that  you  have  changed  all  that.  The  Fabian 
Society  to-day,  I  take  it,  is  identified  with,  or  at  least  allied 
to,  the  Labour  Party  in  England. 

Shaw:  Yes;  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  Labour  Party. 
Thirty  years  ago  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  and  I  drafted 
a  Fabian  tract  called  A  Plan  of  Campaign  for  Labour. 
The  Labour  Party  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  proposals  in 
that  tract.  The  connection  between  the  Society  and  the 
Labour  Party  has  been  constant  ever  since,  though  th 
Society  has  never  expelled  members  who,  like  the  late  Dr. 
Clifford,  persisted  in  supporting  the  Liberal  Party — » 
any  other  party — at  elections.  But  the  Fabian  Societ' 
has  no  resemblance  to  a  political  party.  It  is  a  body  ci' 
“  intellectuals,”  two  thousand  strong  at  the  outside. 
Socialists  in  theory  and  keen  on  reducing  their  theory 
to  constitutional  practice  by  the  devising  of  the  requisite 
political  machinery  and  legislation.  There  are  not  many 
people  of  that  sort  about.  The  proposals  of  the  Society 
have  often  passed  into  law  simply  because  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum.  Something  had  to  be  done;  and  nobody  but 
Fabians  had  anything  to  propose.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  a  minority  of  one  may  be  master  of  a  situation; 
and  the  Society  has  produced  an  effect  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  very  modest  numbers  and  resources.  The 
list  of  well  known  people  who  have  served  their  political 
apprenticeship  in  it  would  surprise  you. 
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Henderson:  You  are  a  member  of  the  Labour  Party? 
Shaw  :  Yes. 

Henderson:  Why? 

Shaw:  Why  not?  Would  you  have  me  support  the 
Idleness  Parties? 

Henderson  :  The  rise  of  the  Labour  Party  in  England 
is  being  observed  with  keenest  interest  in  the  United 
States.  Especially  in  view  of  the  impending  formation 
of  some  sort  of  American  “  Labour  Party.”  MacDonald 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability  and  political  skill. 
His  footing,  insecure  at  the  outset,  seems  almost  daily  to 
become  more  stable  and  assured.  So  much  for  the 
present:  but  what  of  the  future  of  the  Labour  Party? 

Shaw  :  It  will  be  complicated  by  its  composite  and  con¬ 
tradictory  character  as  partly  Socialist,  partly  Trade 
Unionist.  Trade  unionism  is  the  Capitalism  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  :  its  method  is  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
employer  and  give  him  as  little  in  return  as  possible, 
precisely  as  the  employer’s  method  is  to  get  as  much  out 
of  his  employees  and  give  them  as  little  in  return  as  he 
can  without  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
Two  centuries  of  Capitalism  have  corrupted  the  wage 
orker  as  deeply  as  the  employer :  both,  like  a  certain 
./lerican  financier  now  deceased,  have  been  trained  to 
^  ay  for  their  own  hands  and  damn  the  public.  When 
ade  unions  were  little  local  or  sectional  affairs,  their 
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strikes  were  not  severely  or  widely  felt ;  but  now  that  they 
enlist  millions  instead  of  thousands,  and  cover  whole 
industries,  the  big  coal  strikes  and  transport  strikes  have 
become  national  calamities. 

The  Socialist  remedy  is  compulsory  labour;  but  as  it 
is  compulsory  labour  for  everybody,  just  like  compulsory 
military  service,  no  exemption  being  permissible  on  the 
score  of  “  independent  incomes,”  the  rich,  who  want  to  be 
free  to  idle,  oppose  it  as  fiercely  as  the  poor,  who  want  to 
be  free  to  strike,  and  have  a  dread  of  “  slavery  ”  just 
because  they  are  as  effectively  enslaved  under  so-called 
“  free  contract  ”  as  soldiers  or  chattel  slaves.  Besides,  all 
Governments,  whatever  party  they  represent,  are  hampered 
and  divided  by  the  reluctance  of  men  to  be  governed  at 
all:  in  short,  by  natural  human  Anarchism.  But  in  the 
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Labour  Party  the  division  is  very  definite  :  there  is  a 
Socialist  centre,  a  right  wing  of  old  Trade  Unionists,  and 
a  left  wing  of  young  Anarchists  who  absurdly  call  them¬ 
selves  Communists,  but  in  action  are  undisciplined  Trade 
Unionists.  These  essentially  Capitalistic  Individualistic 
Anarchistic  wings  make  for  violent  dislocations  of  social 
order.  The  Socialist  centre  has  to  hold  the  fort  against 
them,  and  will  get  a  good  deal  of  prudent  support  as  the 
only  remaining  bulwark  against  revolution.  This  situation 
is  all  that  can  be  foreseen  of  the  future — by  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  mean  the  future  troubles — of  the  Labour  Party. 

Henderson  :  After  all,  Russia,  not  England,  is  the 
world’s  great  training  ground  of  Socialism  at  present. 
Everybody  laughed  at  Wells  after  he  spent  a  few  days  in 
Russia  and  came  out  raving  about  the  “  beloved  Lenin.” 
Since  Lenin’s  death,  the  scene  has  changed;  and  now  it 
appears  that  Socialism  has  made  fatal  concessions  to 
Capitalism  in  Russia.  In  your  opinion,  did  Lenin  set 
back  Socialism  irreparably } 

Shaw  :  No  human  being  can  set  back  Socialism  irrepar¬ 
ably  except  by  a  war  which  smashes  civilisation ;  and  this 
is  never  the  work  of  the  Socialists.  Lenin  cleared  the 
ground  very  effectively  for  experiments  in  Socialism ;  and 
though,  of  course,  he  could  not  establish  a  governmental 
organisation  capable  of  directly  covering  production  on 
the  scale  necessary  for  supporting  a  country  like  Russia, 
there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  the  capitalism  he  had  to 
tolerate  is  uncontrolled  or  politically  paramount  in  the 
way  it  is  in  our  countries.  But  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  Russia;  nor  does  anyone  else. 
Neither  in  Russia  nor  elsewhere  have  the  people  been 
educated  for  democracy;  and  the  result  is  that  when  they 
come  into  power  they  begin  by  making  every  mistake 
that  experience  and  political  science  have  discredited,  from 
reckless  currency  inflation  in  pursuit  of  funds,  to  frantic 
setting  up  of  crude  local  despotisms  in  pursuit  of  order. 
Considering  the  appalling  things  your  American  State 
Legislatures  do,  and  the  support  that  the  methods  of 
Fascism  and  Ku-Kluxism  receive  among  comparatively 
educated  people,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  the  Russians 
may  do  with  their  new  powers  before  they  are  taught  by 
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bitter  experience  that  rulers,  like  other  people,  have  to  learn 
their  business  if  they  are  not  to  make  a  ghastly  mess  of  it. 

Henderson  :  A  moment  ago  you  remarked  that  the  war 
had  settled  the  Irish  question.  Then  Ireland  is  satisfied? 

Shaw  :  Not  at  all.  The  people  are  less  satisfied  than 
ever;  but  they  have  the  remedies  in  their  own  hands,  which 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  having  them  in  English 
hands.  They  are  clearly  not  satisfied  with  the  Partition, 
for  instance.  But  that  will  be  settled  by  the  pressure  of 
Labour  on  the  Ulster  employers  and  capitalists.  When 
organised  Labour  begins  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Ulster 
Parliament  they  will  find  that  what  they  want  is  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  all  Ireland  in  which  the  agricultural  interest, 
always  narrowly  Conservative  and  hostile  to  the  city  prole¬ 
tariats,  will  outvote  Labour  and  Socialism.  Then  they 
will  swallow  union  with  the  South  just  as  they  swallowed 
Home  Rule. 

The  political  situation  will  be  determined  in  the  long 
run  by  the  economic  situation.  That  is  good  sound 
Marxism.  But  Ireland  is  an  incalculable  country  because 
of  her  unrealised  economic  possibilities.  If  these  were 
fully  developed,  the  English  might  conceivably  desert 
their  comparatively  uncomfortable  island  and  reconquer 
Ireland  by  simply  occupying  it,  just  as  America  is  continu¬ 
ally  being  conquered  by  all  sorts  of  Dagoes.  When  the 
late  Lord  Northcliffe  came  out  with  his  scheme  for 
harnessing  the  Shannon  to  Irish  industry,  he  was  only 
making  copy  out  of  the  plans  he  must  have  heard  dis¬ 
cussed  a  dozen  times  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Chapelizod; 
for  every  intelligent  Irishman  has  amused  himself  by 
pointing  out  such  possibilities  and  expatiating  on  the 
great  natural  harbourages  of  the  west  coast.  But  nothing 
has  ever  come  of  it,  except  a  few  bankrupt  follies.  The 
huge  capital  required  found  safer  and  more  lucrative 
openings  elsewhere. 

Possibly  if  the  Irish  Free  State  were  to  attack  the 
problem  of  absenteeism  in  its  modern  form  by  forcibly 
keeping  Irish  capital  in  Ireland,  and  insisting  on  Irishmen 
developing  their  own  country  before  they  develop  the 
Argentine,  something  might  be  done.  But  at  present  it 
is  more  likely  to  develop  the  tourist  traffic  and  make 
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Ireland  a  sanatorium  for  the  overworked  Englishman  and 
a  paradise  for  the  sentimental  scenery  hunter. 

Henderson  ;  The  United  States  regards  the  experiment 
with  great  interest  and  deep  sympathy.  A  new  and 
happier  era  seems  to  be  dawning  for  Ireland.  In  conclu¬ 
sion — after  many  thanks  for  your  patience,  my  dear  Shaw, 
in  answering  so  many  puzzling  questions — Do  you  hope 
much  from  the  Irish  Free  State? 

Shaw  {sceptically) :  I  am  too  doubtful  of  the  political 
capacity  of  the  human  race,  my  dear  Henderson,  to  indulge 
in  any  hopes  as  to  any  section  of  it.  But  please  remark 
this.  In  the  old  days  the  opponents  of  Irish  Nationalism 
— the  Unionists,  as  they  called  themselves — used  to  say 
that  what  Ireland  needed  was  twenty  years  of  resolute 
government.  They  were  quite  right.  What  they  did  not 
see  was  that  they  were  standing  in  the  way  of  their  own 
specific  by  imposing  Dublin  Castle  government  on  Ireland. 
Castle  government  was  never  resolute  and  never  could  be, 
because  it  had  not  the  moral  support  of  the  people.  It  had 
spasms  of  ferocity  when  it  was  more  than  usually  terrified ; 
but  spasmodic  ferocity  is  not  resolute  government. 

I  used  to  point  to  America  and  ask  what  aristocratic 
British  Government,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  dare  do  the 
high-handed  things  that  the  American  States  did,  or  shoot 
so  freely  into  the  crowd.  But  now  the  self-governing  Free 
State  has  outdone  America.  The  English  abolished  the 
old  local  government  of  Ireland  by  aristocratic  grand 
juries,  and  established  thoroughly  democratic  municipal 
and  county  councils.  The  Free  State  hoofs  out  these 
democratic  bodies  and  substitutes  three  automatic  drum¬ 
head  Commissioners.  That  has  happened  not  only  in 
remote  Kerry,  but  in  the  City  of  Dublin.  What  would 
be  said  if  the  Governor  of  New  York  State  did  that  to 
Tammany?  As  to  Coercion  Acts,  the  worst  English  one 
on  record  is  a  perfect  Magna  Charta  compared  to  the  one 
imposed  by  the  Free  State,  with  its  ferocious  flogging 
clauses,  and  its  authorisation  of  Government  agents  to 
seize  any  man’s  property  and  throw  on  him  the  onus  of 
proving  that  he  had  any  right  to  it.  The  little  finger  of 
the  Free  State  is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  Castle;  but 
the  Irish  stand  it  because  it  is  their  own  Government. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  PROPOSALS 

By  Captain  Wedgwood  Benn,  M.P. 

Before  approaching  the  more  familiar  ground  of  the 
revival  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  a  word  may 
be  admissible  in  an  interrogative  way  as  to  the 
“  Preference  ”  proposals  of  the  new  Government.  They 
can  be  stated  briefly,  if  not  in  detail.  Remissions  of 
existing  duties  are  to  be  granted  as  proposed  at  the 
Imperial  Conference.  Interpreting  his  pledges  in  his 
usual  scrupulous  way,  the  Prime  Minister  will  not  propose 
the  special  taxes  which  were  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  preferential  advantage  to  Dominion  products. 
Instead,  the  value  of  those  remissions  is  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Exchequer  (an  interesting  admission  that  the  home 
consumer  would  really  have  paid  the  duty)  in  order  to 
enable  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  to  devise  means 
for  assisting  Dominion  producers,  in  the  first  place  of 
meat  and  fruit,  to  market  their  output.  That  is  all  we 
have  been  told.  Does  it  mean  bounties  to  Australian 
growers  ?  Does  it  mean  subsidies  to  shipping  lines  ?  We 
do  not  know.  If  bounties  or  subsidies,  are  they  to  be 
paid  only  in  respect  of  goods  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom?  What  of  the  Colonial  trade  with  Europe, 
which  enables  Continental  buyers  to  take  our  exports? 
Again,  what  of  Ireland  ?  Is  she  to  profit  by  the  scheme  ? 
If  so,  the  1, 000,000  will  not  go  far.  Again,  are  prices 
to  be  fixed  as  regards  the  assisted  import?  If  not,  what 
will  prevent  the  scheme  becoming  a  mere  tax  in  favour 
of  selected  interests?  If  prices  are  to  be  fixed,  will  all 
similar  produce  be  subject  to  the  limitation?  And,  in 
general,  what  will  the  British  farmer  say  to  a  tax  demand 
made  upon  him  to  assist  competitors — albeit  Imf>erial 
rivals?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered  until  the 
plan  is  unfolded,  but  undoubtedly  many  are  on  the  alert 
to  know  how  their  pockets  may  be  affected. 

****** 

The  scheme  to  help  trade  by  tariffs  is  not  so  new. 
Protection  is  akin  to  war,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  at 
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the  close  of  a  world-conflict  the  minds  of  many  should 
have  been  turned  to  import  duties  as  a  means  of  evading 
or  correcting  some  of  the  commercial  difficulties  arising 
from  the  general  chaos.  At  the  famous  Paris  Conference 
held  during  the  war,  measures  were  devised  for  continuing 
trade  hostilities  at  the  conclusion  of  what  was  then 
expected  to  be  a  drawn  military  game.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  Paris  Resolutions,  they  clearly  afforded  no 
guidance  after  the  Armistice.  The  knock-out  blow  had 
left  Germany  and  Austria  prostrate,  and  it  was  not  against 
an  organised  Middle  Europe,  but  against  Allies  and  ex¬ 
enemies  alike,  that  Protection  was  demanded.  New 
tactics  were  needed,  and  “  anti-dumping  ”  legislation  was 
the  first  essay.  Drafts  of  Bills  with  this  object  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament,  but  not  proceeded  with,  and  it 
was  not,  in  fact,  until  1921  that  any  Act  was  passed.  It 
bore  the  disarming  title  of  “  Safeguarding  of  Industries.” 

Without  describing  in  too  much  detail  the  famous 
measure  which  expired  last  year,  helpful  guidance  will 
be  gained  if  its  outlines  are  sketched  so  that  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  proposals  set  out  in  the  debate  on 
the  Address  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe- 
Lister.  Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  we  may  dismiss  as  a 
bantering  personal  apologia  more  concerned  to  incriminate 
others  than  to  justify  his  own  change  of  front. 

The  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  1921,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  Part  II  itself  falls  under  two  heads. 
Part  I,  which  remains  in  force  until  1926,  is  intended  to 
foster  the  growth  of  certain  “  key  ”  industries  deemed 
necessary  for  war  purposes.  The  dutiable  articles  are  set 
out  in  the  schedule  and  consist  chiefly  of  scientific  glass¬ 
ware,  instruments  of  precision,  optical  glass,  wireless 
valves,  magnetos,  and  fine  chemicals.  All  these  are 
subject  to  a  tariff  of  one-third  ad  valorem.  Mr.  Baldwin 
in  his  speech  on  December  17th  gave  some  account  of 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  growth  of  the 
industries  thus  protected.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  been 
assisted,  but  a  noticeable  feature  of  his  defence  was  that 
the  emphasis  was  laid  rather  upon  the  value  of  the  skilled 
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training  than  upon  the  military  necessity  of  the  product, 
“  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  of  prime  necessity  in  time  of 
war,”  he  said, 

but,  above  all — and  this  is  always  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me— 
they  are  industries  which  do  require  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  skill, 
and  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  people. 

It  w^ould  have  been  interesting  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
users  of  the  British  products — magnetos,  for  instance — 
in  order  that  one  might  judge  what  amount  of  hindrance 
has  been  caused  to  the  growth  of  trade  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  free  exchange  of  objects  of  so  much  importance. 

The  first  part  of  Part  II  of  the  Act  of  1921  is  the  only 
permanent  feature  of  that  measure.  It  deals  with  pure 
dumping,  that  is,  the  sale  or  offer  for  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  articles  at  prices  below  the  “  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.”  Section  8  defines  what  is  meant  by  those  words. 
It  is  the  net  wholesale  price  in  the  country  of  manufacture. 
If  there  is  no  such  comparable  figure  available  it  has  to 
be  calculated  or  conjectured.  As  we  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  “  dumpers  ”  in  the  world,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  no  orders  have  ever  been  made  under  this 
Section  of  the  Act,  which  fact  bears  out  Mr.  Churchill’s 
recent  statement  (30.11.23):  “There  was  no  case  on 
record  of  any  British  industry  being  ruined  by  foreign 
dumping.” 

It  is  Section  2  (i)  (B)  of  the  Safeguarding  Act  and  the 
consequential  provisions  which  have  been  the  chief  centre 
of  discussion,  and  the  machinery,  since  August  last  in 
disuse,  set  up  under  Section  9.  The  duty  here  is  also 
33i  cent,  and  can  only  be  imposed  after  certain  facts 
have  been  established.  First,  there  must  be  in  the  country 
of  origin  depreciation  of  currency  causing  a  price  to  be 
charged  lower  than  that  at  which  similar  goods  can  be 
profitably  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Secondly,  employment  must  thereby  be  “  seriously 
affected.”  Thirdly,  the  industry  seeking  the  duty  must 
be  carried  on  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  economy. 
Fourthly,  the  needs  of  other  industries  using  the  offending 
import  as  material  must  be  considered. 

The  machinery  for  putting  this  part  of  the  Act  into 
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force  is  a  Committee  appointed  when  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  that  a  -prima  facte  case 
has  been  made  out.  The  inquiry  is  public,  except  when 
considering  confidential  matters,  and  no  person  directly 
interested  may  be  a  member  of  it.  Otherwise  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  follow  rules  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Orders  made  are  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
and  are  operative  thereafter  only  in  consequence  of  a 
positive  resolution  approving  them,  without  prejudice  to 
their  interim  validity  when  the  Commons  are  not  sitting. 

The  tariffs  are  valid  subject,  of  course,  to  international 
treaty  (most  favoured  nation  sections,  etc.),  and  only 
against  the  goods  which  on  enquiry  have  been  shown  to 
satisfy  the  conditions.  This  involves  a  special  provision 

(Sec.  5)  dealing  with  proof  of  origin. 

###### 

So  much  for  the  laws  and  machinery  in  existence  last 
year.  We  can  now  read  Mr.  Baldwin’s  speech,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  short  interjection  of  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister, 
with  greater  advantage.  First  the  Prime  Minister :  He 
laid  it  down  that  industries  seeking  protection  under  the 
new  Act  must  be  efficient ;  that  is  the  only  condition  copied 
from  the  last  Act.  “  Reasonable  economy  ”  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  repeated.  The  industry  must  be  of  “sub¬ 
stantial  importance.”  This  is  a  new  test,  and  might  rule 
out  such  orders  as  that  on  fabric  gloves  which  were  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  Act  of  1921.  Further,  there  must  be 
“  exceptional  competition  ” ;  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  words, 
“  competition  on  an  unprecedented  scale  ” ;  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister,  “  causing  grave  and  serious 
harm.”  So  far  the  new  scheme  may  be  more  limited  than 
the  old.  Now  for  extensions.  Instead  of  a  need  to  prove 
that  the  competition  arises  from  depreciated  exchanges 
alone,  the  new  proposal  counts  it  valid  if  it  is  caused 

by  such  things  as  depreciated  exchanges,  bounties  or  subsidies,  lower 
wages  in  foreign  countries,  or  longer  hours.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  into  account  the  differences  in  taxation  as 
between  this  country  and  others. — (The  Prime  Minister.) 

Further,  and  this  is  of  the  first  importance, 

any  duty,  in  my  view,  levied  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act 
should  be  a  general,  and  not  a  particular,  one.  The  method  of  dis- 
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criminating  duties  against  a  particular  country  has  its  drawbacks  in 
working.  If  you  put  on  a  general  duty  there  is  no  breach  of  the  most¬ 
favoured-nation  clause  in  treaties.  You  get  away  at  once  from  the 
cumbrous  and  vexatious  machinery  of  certificates  of  origin,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  our  intention  in  any  duty  we  imposed  under  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act  that  a  preference  on  those  duties  should  be  given  to  the 
Dominions.  Proof  would  have  to  be  given,  as  it  was  under  the  last  Act, 
to  a  Committee. — (Prime  Minister,  17.12.24.) 

This  declaration,  which  excited  the  liveliest  interest  and 
awoke  the  debate  from  its  academic  lull,  needs  careful 
examination. 

Let  us  take  first  the  last  sentence  as  to  machinery  and 
ask :  How  is  the  Committee  to  be  constituted ;  what 
evidence  is  to  be  submitted,  and  how  is  it  to  be  treated; 
and,  lastly,  what  form  is  the  Order  to  take  ?  Is  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consist  of  business  men  chosen  from  a  panel  or 
of  civil  servants?  How  is  the  consumer’s  interest  to  be 
protected  in  its  deliberations?  Assuming  that  those  who 
use  the  import  under  examination  as  a  material  may  be 
heard,  what  of  other  cases  where  trade  may  be  indirectly 
affected?  It  was  found  in  the  fabric  glove  case  that 
evidence  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Bolton  interests,  which 
sent  to  Saxony  the  raw  material  for  the  gloves,  was  not 
admissible  under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  Again,  is  cross- 
examination  to  be  allowed  ?  Lastly,  as  to  the  Orders  :  Is 
the  present  procedure  to  be  followed  and  the  Order  laid 
before  the  House  for  positive  endorsement,  or  will  it 
merely,  in  the  technical  and  almost  meaningless  formula, 
“  lie  upon  the  table  ”?  If  the  order  is  to  be  debated,  will 
the  Government  give  the  necessary  time,  or  will  it  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  small  hours  as  are  so  many  matters  in  the 
same  form? 

These  things,  which  may  appear  to  be  mere  details, 
acquire  greater  importance  if  we  examine  the  earlier 
passages  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  exposition  quoted  above. 
The  case  for  a  duty  no  longer  rests  on  depreciated 
exchange  alone,  nor  does  it  operate  solely  against  goods 
from  specified  countries.  Bounties,  wages,  hours,  taxation, 
and  kindred  considerations  are  deciding  factors.  We  must 
know  whether  these  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled  jointly 
or  severally.  Presumably  severally.  In  that  case  we  find 
that  a  substantial  industry  suffering  “grave  and  serious 
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harm  ”  from  “  unprecedented  competition  ” — and  these 
words,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  seriously,  impose  a  severe 
test — if  it  can  show  that  any  foreign  competitor  works 
under  conditions  of  taxation,  hours,  or  wages  more  favour¬ 
able  than  its  own  may  apply  for,  and  secure,  a  duty  on  its 
products  against  all  imports  whether  or  not  arriving  from 
countries  where  the  specified  conditions  prevail. 

If  opportunities  such  as  this  are  to  be  offered  to  those 
seeking  tariff  protection  it  is  certainly  hard  to  see  how  the 
Prime  Minister  can  keep  his  pledge  made  during  the 
election,  and  repeated  in  the  December  debate :  “  I  have 
no  intention  of  using  safeguarding  as  a  wedge  by  which 
to  introduce  Protection  ”  (17.12.24). 

The  coming  year  will  certainly  see  new  import  duties 
more  securely  fixed  than  those  under  the  old  Act.  They 
will  be  more  permanent  because  they  are  to  be  subject  to 
preferential  rebates  to  the  Dominions,  which  means,  of 
course,  that  Imperial  vested  interests  will  be  created  hostile 
to  their  removal.  Whether  these  duties  will  be  few  or  many 
it  is  too  soon  to  say  with  certainty.  If  they  are  many,  two 
difficulties  at  once  arise.  The  first  relates  to  reparations 
and  foreign  debts.  During  the  past  year  complaints  have 
been  made  of  German  competition,  but  silk  and  lace  have 
actually  been  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Safeguarding  Act,  and  their  danger,  as  they 
alleged,  came  from  France.  How  will  it  be  possible  to 
reconcile  the  receipt  of  goods  sufficient  in  value  to  re¬ 
imburse  us  for  our  American  outgo,  with  tariffs  aimed  at 
restricting  imports  from  the  debtor  countries.^  Again — 
and  this  must  touch  ultimately  the  political  consciences  of 
the  many  rural  Conservative  members — what  will  be  said  to 
the  agriculturists  if  numerous  duties  are  laid  on  industrial 
imports?  The  National  Farmers’  Union  objected  even  to 
the  Act  of  1921,  and  asked  for  its  repeal.  Their  pledge,  to 
which  at  least  four  members  of  the  present  Government 
subscribed  in  1922,  was  as  follows  : — 

To  support  the  repeal  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  unless 
equality  of  treatment  is  at  once  given  to  agricultural  produce. 
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It  will  indeed  be  a  strange  thing  if  the  Agricultural 
Conference,  to  whom  it  is  understood  to  be  impossible  to 
offer  either  Protection  or  a  subsidy,  have  to  be  told  that 
the  gate  is  being  opened  wide  to  protection  of  many  of 
the  implements  and  materials  which  they  use  in  their  own 
industry.  The  logic  of  their  case  for  a  duty  will  be 
irresistible. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  tests  are  so  severe 
that  few  Orders  are  made.  In  the  first  place,  will  the  strong 
Protectionist  element  in  the  Government  Party  be 
satisfied  ? 

They,  like  all  other  politicians,  are  gravely  disquieted 
by  the  magnitude  of  unemployment,  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
himself  said  : — 

If  we  go  on  pottering  about  as  we  are  (».«.,  with  occasional  Orders 
made  under  the  Safeguarding  Act),  we  shall  have  grave  unemployment 
with  us  to  the  end  of  time. — (26.10.23.) 

How  will  it  be  possible  to  justify  a  duty  on  imports 
comparatively  few  and  small,  such  as  hollow  ware  or  gloves, 
when  in  shipbuilding  there  is  thirty-one  per  cent,  and  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trades  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.^  And  what  becomes  of  the  motor  duties?  They 
were  not  imposed  under  the  Safeguarding  Act,  but  under 
a  special  war  tariff.  Now  we  are  told  they  must  use  the 
new  machinery.  These  duties  formed  the  peroration  of 
many  Protectionist  speeches.  They  had  brought  untold 
blessings  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham.  Their  removal 
was  to  be  followed  by  dismissals  and  loss.  (They  were, 
in  fact,  removed  by  Mr.  Snowden,  and  some  weeks  after 
the  Daily  Express  reported :  “  Bright  prospects  in  the 
motor  industry;  output  has  increased,  and  there  is  a  rush 
of  overseas  orders.” — 30.9.24.) 

Supposing  this  trade  holds  the  Conservative  candidates 
to  their  election  pledges,  and  secures  the  re-imposition  of 
the  duty.  What  then?  The  case  for  the  big  trader 
becomes  unanswerable. 

In  truth,  if  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  strictly  a  man  of  his 
word  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  decides  that  he  can  only 
go  on  “pottering  about,”  the  result  may  well  be  to  dis- 
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lodge  him  from  his  position  and  give  the  lead  to  the  bold 
men  who,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  “  believe  that 
Tariff  Reform  will  cheapen  everything.” 

Finally,  there  is  the  unsavoury  but  vital  question  of 
political  purity.  Whereas  a  general  tariff  merely  divides 
the  electorate  into  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders,  and 
great  industries  no  doubt  subscribe  to  the  war  chest  of 
the  tariff  party,  special  duties  create  special  financial 
interests,  less  in  extent  but  far  greater  in  degree.  An 
industry  which  can  get  its  materials  free  and  sell  its 
products  under  a  tariff  is  exceptionally  favoured,  and  is 
peculiarly  anxious  to  strive  to  get  and  keep  its  advantages. 
The  Morning  Post  once  said  : — 

Every  industry  should  be  allowed  as  far  as  possible  to  decide  the  tariff 
most  suitable  to  that  industry.— (27. 3. 1919.) 

If  that  is  the  ideal  we  may  see  a  significant  change  in 
our  public  life.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  Rings  and  Trusts. 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  declared  himself  the  foe  of  profiteering. 
Have  orders  under  a  Safeguarding  Act  no  bearing  on  this 
point } 

“  Give  us  protection,”  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain 
once  said, 

and  we  manufacturers  will  show  you  something  in  the  way  of  rings  and 
trusts  and  syndicates  that  you  little  dream  of.  ...  I  could  make  more 
money  in  an  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  arranging  for  the 
taxation  of  my  opponents’  necessities  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
market  for  myself  than  I  could  make  by  honest  industry  in  a  month. 

No  one  has  spoken  more  to  the  point  in  this  matter  than 
Mr.  Churchill.  The  House  of  Commons  he  described  as 
“  chaste  because  unsolicited.”  He  spoke  of  the  efforts  of 
“  every  dirty  little  monopolist,”  of  the  password  “  you 
scratch  my  back,”  and  the  countersign  “  I’ll  scratch  yours.” 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  been  no  less  explicit : 

Protection  will  lead  to  the  corruption  of  our  public  life  ns  it  has  led  to 
corruption  in  the  life  of  other  countries;  and  the  purity  of  our  public  life 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  Empire.  If  Conservatives  go  in  for  Protection,  1 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  an  apostate  party.  If  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  down  the  path  of  dishonour  to  Imperial  ruin,  I  w’ill  wash 
my  hands  clear  of  so  great  a  crime. 
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Lord  Robert  Cecil,  a  member  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  little  before  the  war  predicted  : 

If  honourable  members  on  his  own  side  came  into  power,  it  meant  the 
change  in  our  fiscal  system  which,  by  the  admission  of  every  fair-minded 
man,  involved  a  certain  danger  of  corruption. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  appoint  a  special  enquiry  into  the  manner  in  which 
honours  were  conferred.  The  sale  of  a  title  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  offence  to  track  down.  But  if  party  funds 
are  replenished  from  quarters  interested  to  secure  some 
profit  from  a  tariff  it  is  far  harder  to  expose  the  scandal. 
WTile  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Mr.  Baldwin  by  his 
public  conduct  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
political  honour  in  this  country,  can  it  be  denied  that  in 
introducing  a  protective  system,  partial  or  complete,  he  is 
creating  an  influence  which,  as  experience  proves  con¬ 
clusively,  defiles  the  purity  of  all  legislatures? 
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By  James  Murphy 

For  the  past  six  months  the  Italian  newspaper  Press  has 
been  having  a  rather  trying  experience.  On  the  eleventh 
of  last  July,  exactly  a  month  after  the  Matteotti  outrage, 
the  Government  issued  an  Order-in-Council  which  placed 
the  Press  of  the  whole  country  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Fascist  Party.  They  were  empowered  to  use,  in 
accordance  with  their  own  whims,  all  the  statal  machinery 
of  punitive  justice — police,  the  judiciary,  and  the  jail — 
to  crush  a  newspaper  that  opposed  their  views. 

The  first  clause  of  the  decree  placed  the  right  of  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  prefect.  The  prefect  is  the 
administrative  head  of  the  province.  He  partly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  our  county  sheriff;  for  the  Italian  provincia, 
of  which  there  are  seventy-six,  roughly  corresponds  to 
the  county  in  English-speaking  countries.  The  prefect  is 
directly  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  his  tenure  of 
office  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Prime 
Minister  or  Home  Secretary.  Hence  you  find  that  in 
troubled  times,  such  as  the  present,  the  prefects  are  being 
constantly  transferred  and  replaced.  They  have  no  fixity 
of  tenure,  no  esprit  de  corps  or  corporate  tradition.  They 
are  rather  the  automatons  and  servitors  of  the  political 
party  which  happens  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  for 
the  time  being. 

Among  the  offences  which  render  publications  in  Italy 
liable  to  suppression  or  prosecution,  paragraphs  A  and 
B  in  Clause  III  of  the  Order-in-Council  enumerate  the 
following : — Embarrassing  the  diplomatic  policy  of  the 
Government ;  damaging  national  credit  at  home  or  abroad ; 
creating  unjustifiable  alarm  among  the  population;  incit¬ 
ing  persons  to  commit  actions  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
intensification  of  class  hatred;  the  favouring  of  the 
interests  of  foreign  States,  companies  or  individuals  as 
against  Italian  interests;  the  libelling  of  the  country,  the 
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King,  the  Royal  Family,  the  Pope,  the  State  religion,  the 
institutions  and  forces  of  the  State  or  friendly  Powers. 

A  rather  comprehensive  catalogue.  And  the  prefect  is 
the  sole  judge  as  to  when  a  newspaper  may  have  com¬ 
mitted  one  of  these  crimes.  Obviously,  any  paper  that 
expressed  anything  like  a  definite  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  could  be  easily  brought  under 
one  of  the  above  headings  simply  by  a  twist  of  logic.  To 
criticise  the  head  of  the  Government,  for  instance,  has 
been  held  on  several  occasions  to  come  under  one  or  other 
of  the  above  prohibitions.  The  prefects  have  been  seizing 
papers  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  In  their  zeal  to  stand 
in  well  with  their  political  paymasters  they  have  thrown 
to  the  winds  all  sense  of  fairness,  consistency  or  common 
justice.  A  veritable  persecution  has  raged  against  the 
non-Fascist  papers,  while  the  subsidised  organs  of  that 
party  have  been  allowed  to  publish  matter  of  the  most 
inflammatory  and  seditious  character.  The  Impero  of 
Rome,  for  instance,  which  is  a  Fascist  journal,  proclaims 
the  right  of  the  Fascists  to  murder  whomsoever  they  will. 
This  prerogative  is  embodied  in  what  are  called  the  rights 
of  the  Fascist  revolution.  On  July  28th  the  Imfero 
demanded  a.  general  massacre  of  non-Fascists,  and 
continued  : — 

Above  and  beyond  all,  Mussolini  is  the  leader  of  a  revolution  which 
is  still  in  progress.  If  he  willed  the  suppression  of  Matteotti,  his  will  was 
that  of  the  leader  of  the  revolution.  He  cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary 
tribunals.  In  such  a  case  the  judicial  authorities  would  have  to  come  to 
a  halt  on  the  threshold  of  the  Chigi  Palace  (Mussolini’s  ofticial  head¬ 
quarters). 

This  has  been  the  refrain  of  the  hnpero  ever  since. 
It  is  also  the  war-cry  of  the  Cremona  Nuova^  a  Fascist 
organ  edited  by  Farinacci,  the  famous  fire-eating  deputy 
and  vice-leader  of  Fascism.  The  minor  organs  follow 
suit.  Yet  not  one  of  these  has  been  touched  by  the 
prefects.  A  few  sequestrations  were  made  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  for  the  sake  of  appearances;  but  as  the  thing 
was  obviously  prearranged  the  public  saw  through  the  ruse 
at  once. 

With  the  passing  of  time  the  Fascist  leaders  began  to 
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see  that  the  zeal  of  the  prefects  was  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  When  newspapers  were  suppressed  the  wildest 
reports  circulated.  The  truth  was  being  withheld  from 
the  people ;  so  the  piazza  began  to  give  a  highly  coloured 
version  of  its  own.  For  this  reason  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  persecutions  from  September  onwards. 

On  December.  27th  the  Opposition  Press  enlivened  the. 
holiday  repose  by  publishing  a  memorandum  from  the  pen 
of  Cesare  Rossi,  intimate  friend  of  Mussolini  and  formerly 
head  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Press  Bureau.  He  is  now 
in  prison,  awaiting  trial  in  connection  with  the  Matteotti 
murder.  But  he  wrote  the  memorandum  during  the  ten 
days  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  murder  and  that 
on  which  he  surrendered  to  justice.  In  this  document 
he  frankly  turns  King’s  evidence  and  points  to  Mussolini 
as  the  fount  and  head  of  the  whole  offending,  though  he 
does  not  specifically  mention  the  Matteotti  affair.  He 
quotes  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  deeds  of  violence  that  had 
been  committed  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  and 
says  that  all  were  done  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  document  may  be  a  desperate 
attempt  at  blackmail,  which  is  a  favourite  weapon  in  Italy; 
but  it  is  so  definite  in  its  circumstantial  particulars  that 
it  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  Moreover,  the  Opposition 
claim  that  Rossi’s  statements  are  corroborated  by  other 
documents  in  their  own  possession,  and  also  by  the 
memorandum  written  by  Finzi,  Under-Secretary  at  the 
Home  Office  up  to  the  time  of  the  Matteotti  outrage. 

The  Opposition  Press  immediately  took  up  the  hue 
and  cry.  The  Government  responded  by  launching  a  new 
wave  of  persecution.  At  the  moment  of  writing  it  is 
difficult  to  buy  a  non-Fascist  paper.  In  Rome  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Giornale  dTialia,  are  being  seized  the 
moment  they  come  off  the  press,  without  even  having  been 
glanced  at  by  the  authorities.  The  Nuovo  Paese,  an 
ex-Fascist  organ,  has  not  appeared  on  the  stalls  for  several 
days.  Other  notable  absentees  are  IL  Sereno,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  paper;  Avanti,  the  official  Socialist  organ,  formerly 
edited  by  Mussolini;  La  Giusiizia,  the  organ  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Socialists;  La  Voce  Repubblicana\  II  Mondo, 
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the  organ  of  the  Conservative  Liberals;  //  Piccolo, 
another  Liberal  paper;  and  1 1  Po-polo,  the  organ  of  the 
Populist  Party.  In  Florence,  where  there  are  two  leading 
dailies,  the  Fascists  have  recently  burned  down  the  plant 
of  the  rival  organ.  Milan  is  practically  without  news¬ 
papers,  unless  one  wishes  to  read  Mussolini’s  own  journal. 
Even  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  most  creditable  and  credible 
of  Italian  papers,  and  the  only  one  that  has  a  really  national 
circulation,  makes  only  fitful  appearances. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
There  is  a  Bill  before  Parliament  which  is  intended  to 
replace  the  Draconian  Order-in-Council  under  which  all 
these  persecutions  are  being  carried  out.  But  it  is  an 
amplification  rather  than  a  substitution.  In  the  new  Bill 
the  prefect  still  remains  master  of  the  situation.  No 
newspaper  can  be  published  without  bearing  the  name  of 
a  responsible  manager,  who  must  be  either  the  proprietor 
or  director,  or  one  of  the  principal  editors.  He  must  have 
a  licence  as  manager,  and  only  the  prefect  can  give  the 
licence.  He  can  also  withdraw  it.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  prefect  can  obstruct  the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
whenever  he  wishes. 

I  have  mentioned  all  this,  not  because  I  would  blacken 
Fascism  or  criticise  it  harshly  in  its  hour  of  trial,  but  rather 
because  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  com- 
trast  that  exists  between  the  conception  of  journalism  in 
Italy  and  that  which  holds  sway  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Draconian  provisions  of  the  July  Press  Decree  and  the 
persecutions  which  have  followed  do  not  savour  so  much 
of  Asiatic  despotism  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  And 
one  can  understand  the  possibility  and  toleration  of  them 
in  a  modern  European  nation  only  when  we  realise  that 
the  Press  of  that  nation,  in  its  fundamental  conception  and 
in  its  generally  accepted  function,  occupies  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  journalism.  In  studying  these  unique 
characteristics  of  the  Italian  Press  one  readily  recognises 
the  fallacy  of  speaking  generically  about  the  liberty  of 
the  Press  as  if  the  Press  of  one  country  were  the  same 
as  that  of  another,  or  as  if  journalism  were  some  sort  of 
international  profession  in  which  the  underlying  theory 
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and  rules  of  practice  are  independent  of  national 
boundaries. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  contrast  to  strike  the  mind  of 
the  British  journalist  in  Italy  is  the  extraordinary  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  number  of  daily  papers,  in  relation 
to  the  reading  public,  as  compared  with  British  conditions. 
Italy  has  practically  the  same  number  of  daily  papers  as 
Great  Britain;  but  their  combined  circulation  does  not 
reach  two  and  a  half  millions.  Probably  two  millions 
would  be  a  generous  figure  for  the  total  net  sales.  Yet 
the  inexperienced  visitor  in  Italy  might  think  that  every¬ 
body  reads  newspapers;  for  the  illusion  is  created  by  the 
noise  and  clatter  they  make  in  the  big  cities,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  Italians  read  their  papers  in  the  open, 
either  in  the  piazza  or  the  cafe.  Not  more  than  six  million 
Italians,  however,  live  in  cities  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
or  over.  If  we  add  another  half  a  million  to  this  we  may 
treat  the  rest  as  a  peasant  population,  which  does  not 
keenly  interest  itself  in  what  is  happening  in  the  outside 
world  from  day  to  day,  and  therefore  does  not  make  a 
regular  practice  of  reading  the  daily  Press.  The  contrast 
which  I  have  mentioned  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  Though 
Italy  has  practically  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as 
Great  Britain,  and  also  has  the  same  number  of  daily 
papers,  the  total  civic  population  of  the  country,  which 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  reading  public,  does  not  equal 
the  population  of  London. 

Added  to  these  demographic  peculiarities  there  are 
several  other  conditions  that  limit  the  field  of  Italian 
journalism.  Remove  the  political  content  from  an  Italian 
paper  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  left  to  make  a  popular 
appeal.  Though  an  awakening  interest  in  sport  is  now 
making  itself  felt,  it  by  no  means  reaches  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Horse  racing  scarcely  figures  in  the  Press. 
The  death  notices  take  up  much  more  space  and  are  much 
more  eagerly  read.  There  are  no  special  items  of  interest 
to  women,  for  Italian  women  have  not  yet  developed  a 
class  consciousness.  Moreover,  they  carry  on  things  in  the 
traditional  style  at  home  and  do  not  look  to  the  newspaper 
to  tell  them  where  to  shop  or  how  to  buy,  or  how  to  cook. 
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or  how  to  bring  up  children.  Any  Italian  paper  that  might 
treat  of  these  things  would  simply  be  laughed  at.  As  for 
financial  affairs,  share  quotations,  reports  of  company 
meetings,  etc.,  such  things  are  utterly  outside  the  ambit 
of  Italian  thought,  even  among  business  men  and  the 
educated  classes.  News  as  such  must  be  strictly  local  to 
be  of  account.  People  in  one  province,  or  even  in  one  city, 
do  not  generally  trouble  themselves  about  what  happens 
in  another,  for  there  is  as  yet  no  homogeneity  of  sentiment 
throughout  the  nation.  A  Neapolitan,  for  instance,  is 
quite  as  unconcerned  about  the  story  of  a  Venetian  murder 
as  an  Englishman  would  be  about  some  tale  of  wife¬ 
beating  in  Sicily. 

This  narrowing  down  of  the  reading  public  accounts  for 
the  small  circulation  of  the  Italian  newspaper,  but  it  does 
not  account  for  the  extraordinary  number  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  every  day.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  geographical 
conditions  and  to  the  public  zest  for  party  politics,  which 
seems  to  be  a  besetting  weakness  of  the  Italian  nation. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  causes,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
Italy  there  is  no  metropolis,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Rome  is  the  official  capital,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  city  of 
the  nation.  Naples  and  Milan  are  larger  and  much  more 
important  as  business  centres.  Bologna  and  Florence  are 
cultural  centres  quite  as  important  as  Rome.  Turin  and 
Genoa  are  much  more  important  from  the  viewpoints  of 
national  finance,  commerce,  and  industry.  All  these  cities 
are  so  distant  from  one  another  and  from  the  capital  that 
a  newspaper  published  in  one  cannot  reach  another  in  any¬ 
thing  like  a  reasonable  time  to  deliver  the  news  at  first 
hand.  From  Turin  or  Milan  or  Genoa,  for  instance,  to 
Rome  is  a  journey  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  The  result 
is  that  each  provincial  city  has  its  own  paper  or  papers. 
This  is  the  geographical  explanation  of  the  large  numbers 
and  the  small  circulation. 

The  political  causes  of  the  numerical  superabundance 
are  exemplified  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  Rome. 
Eighteen  daily  papers  are  published  in  the  capital ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  many  as  in  London,  counting  the  evening  papers. 
Yet  Rome  is  only  one-tenth  the  size  of  London  in  point 
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of  population,  and  it  has  no  important  suburbs  or  outside 
towns  within  less  than  a  five  hours’  journey  by  train.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Roman  people — the  working  classes,  the 
artisans,  and  the  small  shopkeepers — are  not  regular 
readers  of  the  newspaper.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
net  sales  of  all  the  Roman  journals,  taken  together,  within 
and  without  the  city,  do  not  reach  three  hundred  thousand. 
These  figures  would  naturally  be  disputed  by  the  Italian 
Press,  for  they  always  exaggerate  their  circulation  to  an 
incredible  figure.  But  I  have  carefully  made  the  computa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  reality. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  how  it  is  that  there  are  so 
many  daily  papers  in  the  Italian  capital  and  how  they  can 
live  on  a  total  net  sales  circulation  of  less  than  300,000. 
For  both  questions  one  answer  will  suffice. 

Journalism  in  Italy  is  considered  to  be  chiefly  a  matter 
of  political  propaganda.  Therefore  each  party,  or  clique 
within  a  party,  supports  its  own  paper,  not  always  from 
party  funds,  however,  but  generally  from  funds  supplied 
by  outside  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  concerns, 
who  make  their  bargain  for  political  favours  to  be  granted 
by  whatever  party  they  support.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  Italy  politics  constitute  a  business  and  that  people 
live  by  them.  As  there  are  some  fourteen  political  parties, 
according  to  the  lists  presented  at  the  last  elections,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Frondist  groups  within  the  larger  parties,  it 
is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  a  multitudinous  variety 
of  newspapers  in  Rome,  which  is  the  cockpit  of  conflicting 
political  interests. 

Some  of  these  papers  have  an  almost  negligible  circula¬ 
tion,  not  rarely  as  low  as  three  or  four  thousand  copies 
daily.  To  make  up,  however,  for  this  lack  of  public  sup¬ 
port  they  have  an  ingenious  contrivance  known  as  the 
strillonaggio.  The  strillone,  or  shouter,  is  employed 
directly  by  the  newspaper  and  paid  specially  for  shouting. 
Paper  selling  is  a  secondary  occupation  of  his.  His  pay 
is  by  the  hour  and  his  chief  means  of  livelihood  lies  in  the 
strength  of  his  lungs  and  the  toughness  of  the  vocal  cords. 
With  only  two  exceptions  the  Roman  newspapers  are 
issued  on  the  afternoon  before  the  day  of  publication,  so 
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that  to-morrow’s  paper  is  on  sale  to-day — a  progressive 
idea  which  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  reached  America. 
Rushing  from  the  newspaper  office  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  streets  and  -piazzas  are  filled  with 
gossipers  and  the  cafis  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  the 
strillone  comes  down  with  a  warwhoop  more  piercing  than 
a  dervish’s  shriek.  He  shouts  his  sensational  wares  to  the 
walls  and  battlements,  and  towers  and  chimney  tops  of 
Rome.  The  financial  backers  or  some  of  their  friends  are 
bound  to  hear  and  to  take  note  that  their  journal  is  alive 
and  is  making  its  mark.  To  sustain  this  illusion  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  strillone. 

The  idea  of  bringing  out  to-morrow’s  paper  to-day  is 
not  quite  so  fatuous  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
Roman  papers  are  so  many  in  number  that  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  poor.  They  cannot  come  out  in  the  morning 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot  pay  for  first-hand 
news.  Therefore  they  wait  for  a  more  fortunate  organ  to 
publish  the  morning’s  news.  Then  they  proceed  to  “  milk  ” 
the  contemporary.  Geographical  conditions  give  them  an 
excellent  chance.  The  Corriere  della  Sera  of  Milan  is  the 
favourite  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn.  That  journal  main¬ 
tains  a  number  of  correspondents  abroad  and  subscribes 
to  the  better  class  national  and  international  agencies.  It 
comes  out  in  the  early  morning,  about  four  or  five  o’clock. 
From  Milan  to  Rome  takes  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours. 
Therefore  it  cannot  arrive  in  the  capital  before  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  Milan  correspondents  of  the  Roman  papers 
telephone  the  chief  contents  of  the  Corriere  to  their  offices 
in  Rome.  Then  the  Roman  papers  come  out  in  the  early 
afternoon,  several  hours  before  the  Corriere  arrives  in 
person,  as  it  were.  The  telephone  has  beaten  the  train. 

Having  mentioned  the  Corriere,  one  may  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  provincial  journals  as 
distinct  from  those  published  in  the  capital.  On  the  whole 
they  can  be  said  to  be  more  serious,  more  important,  and 
more  prosperous.  The  Corriere  della  Sera  heads  the  list. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  half  a  million,  and  is  read  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  well  written,  well  produced,  and  well 
informed.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  Italian  paper  that  comes 
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close  to  our  idea  of  what  a  journal  ought  to  be.  The 
Siamfa  of  Turin  comes  next.  Then  follow  such  papers  as 
the  Gazzeita  del  Popolo  of  the  same  city,  the  Mattino  of 
Naples,  the  Resto  del  Car  lino  of  Bologna,  the  Lavoro  of 
Genoa,  and  about  a  dozen  others  which  have  a  fairly  good 
circulation  and  are  quite  self-supporting.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  each  important  provincial  city  there  are  one 
or  two  daily  papers  that  are  self-supporting,  even  though 
their  circulation  be  not  more  than  fifty  thousand.  On  that 
basis  the  paper  can  pay  its  way.  Life  in  the  provinces  is 
cheaper  and  wages  are  lower,  so  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  not  so  high  as  in  Rome.  Moreover,  the  provincial  cities 
have  a  commercial  existence  which  is  quite  independent 
of  the  capital  or  other  cities.  Therefore  a  few  newspapers 
can  get  a  reasonable  income  from  local  advertisers.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case  until  recently,  for  the  modern 
scale  of  circulation  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  interest  taken 
in  the  Press  during  the  war.  Previous  to  that  period,  and 
also  in  the  immediate  post-war  crisis,  when  the  cost  of 
paper  was  so  high,  most  of  the  provincial  journals  that 
now  pay  their  way  were  then  dependent  on  outside  support. 

Therefore  the  idea  of  being  a  paid  political  organ  is  the 
underlying  conception  of  the  Italian  Press,  taken  as  a 
whole  and  leaving  out  of  account  those  dozen  or  score  of 
papers  which  are  now  showing  a  tendency  towards  the 
British  and  American  system  of  running  newspapers  on  an 
independent  commercial  basis.  So  embedded  is  the  idea 
of  a  kept  Press  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Italian  journalist 
and  reader  that  they  cannot  even  conceive  the  possibility 
of  an  independent  paper.  To  meet  this  mentality  Italian 
correspondents  in  London  label  the  British  newspapers 
with  arbitrary  tags  when  they  are  wiring  the  contents  to 
Italy.  Otherwise  the  Italian  public  would  not  understand. 
Truth  in  its  objective  nudity  is  not  conceivable.  It  must 
be  served  with  the  political  label  of  its  origin. 

The  consequence  of  the  subsidising  system  is  that  the 
real  owners  and  backers  of  newspapers  are  not  actively 
engaged  in  the  profession.  Therefore  they  wish  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  it.  For  this  reason  the 
Italians  have  created  an  ingenious  legal  fiction  quite 
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unknown  to  us.  As  a  property  the  journal  does  not  accept 
responsibility  for  what  it  says.  It  appoints  a  sort  of  trustee 
on  whose  shoulders  the  whole  onus  falls.  He  is  known  as 
the  gerente  resfonsabile — the  responsible  manager.  It  is 
against  him  personally  that  all  legal  action  must  be  taken. 
But  as  he  is  merely  a  man  of  straw  little  can  be  gained  by 
that  course.  The  gerente  resfonsabile  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paper,  and  he  is  often  an  ex-convict.  He  is  paid 
for  going  to  jail  when  a  case  goes  against  the  paper.  It  is 
not  so  forbidding  a  trade  as  one  thinks,  for  he  can  have 
what  is  called  a  camera  a  fagamento)  that  is  to  say,  a 
private  room  to  himself  for  which  he  pays  fivepence  per  day, 
and  he  can  have  his  food  sent  in  from  an  outside  restaurant. 
Naturally  the  paymasters  of  the  gerente  resfonsabile  do 
this  for  him.  So  he  is  not  so  badly  off  after  all. 

Here  we  have  the  veritable  fons  et  origo  of  the  evil  ways 
into  which  Italian  journalism  has  fallen.  Editors,  leader- 
writers,  reporters  and  general  collaborators  feel  that  they 
may  say  what  they  will  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
brought  to  account  for  it.  There  is  no  outside  legal 
restraint.  Several  newspapers  set  themselves  to  observe 
the  moral  standards  of  common  decency  which  guide  the 
whole  Press  in  countries  like  Germany  and  France  and 
England;  but  they  do  this  simply  on  their  own  initiative 
and  from  a  desire  to  create  a  corporate  sense  of  professional 
etiquette  among  the  journalists  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Their  example  is  quite  as  much  honoured  in  the  breach  as 
in  the  observance,  especially  when  political  feeling  runs 
high  and  heated  polemics  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Billingsgate  would  blush  to  hear  the  epithets  that  are  the 
current  coin  of  the  Italian  political  journalists.  Liar,  thief, 
scoundrel,  traitor,  mangy  sheep  (one  of  Mussolini’s  choice 
expressions),  knave,  rascal  and  dogfish — you  will  find  these 
appellations  scattered  in  profusion  through  your  daily 
paper,  especially  if  you  should  happen  to  have  a  leaning 
towards  the  official  Press.  Side  by  side  with  this  want  of 
reticence  and  sobriety  of  language  there  is  also  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  disregard  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
judiciary.  The  moment  a  crime  is  committed  the 
journalists  are  out  on  the  hue  and  cry.  They  detail  every 
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movement  of  the  police,  explain  it  to  the  public,  and 
pronounce  their  own  opinion  on  it.  Suspected  persons  are 
pilloried  if  the  journalist  should  happen  to  have  no  special 
reason  for  taking  up  their  defence.  When  a  suspected 
person  is  taken  up  by  the  police  the  newspaper  often 
decides  immediately  that  he  is  guilty,  and  proceeds  to 
construct  a  detailed  account  of  his  past  iniquities.  Should 
he  be  set  at  liberty  after  the  preliminary  examination,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  is  absolved  by  the  journalistic 
tribunal.  Sometimes  they  return  to  the  attack  and  give 
confirmatory  reasons  for  their  original  thesis.  While  an 
alleged  criminal  is  awaiting  trial,  a  period  which  may 
extend  from  twelve  months  to  two  or  three  years,  he  is 
regularly  visited  by  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  generally  in  the 
person  of  a  deputy  official.  What  are  supposed  to  be 
secret  confabulations  go  on  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
Crown  Prosecutor;  but  the  newspapers  manage  to  report 
the  substance  of  these  conversations  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month.  Seeing  that  the  prisoner  is  allowed  no 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  not  even  through  the 
medium  of  his  solicitor,  until  the  Crown  Prosecutor  has 
finished  his  interrogatory  series — which  may  last  for  six 
or  nine  months,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  awaiting 
trial  in  connection  with  the  Matteotti  affair — it  follows  that 
the  public  cannot  help  being  prejudiced  one  way  or 
another,  and  that  the  jury,  which  is  a  part  of  the  public, 
will  probably  have  made  up  its  mind  before  it  sits  in 
judgment. 

I  am  not  saying  that  at  the  present  rudimentary  stage 
of  executive  justice  in  Italy  this  interference  of  the  news¬ 
papers  may  not  be  a  good  thing  from  some  points  of  view. 
Without  it  the  Matteotti  crime  would  probably  not  have 
been  brought  to  light.  But  it  leads  to  terrible  abuses.  It 
absolutely  flouts  the  right  of  an  individual  to  claim  his 
innocence  until  he  be  proved  guilty.  It  lowers  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  magistracy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  licence  against  which  the  whole  legal  profession 
has  been  crying  out.  Against  it  also  all  the  more  respect¬ 
able  papers  have  set  their  faces.  Yet  I  find  nothing  in  the 
new  Bill  to  curb' the  Press  in  this  respect.  There  is  one 
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provision  that  may  go  some  way  towards  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  This  refers  to  the  abolishing 
of  the  gerente  responsabile  in  the  old  sense.  He  can  no 
longer  be  a  man  of  straw.  He  must  now  be  the  director  or 
one  of  the  principal  editors;  and  his  responsibility  is  jointly 
shared  in  by  the  proprietors  and  the  printers  of  the  paper. 
This  is  an  immense  improvement.  It  gives  some  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  if  they  proceed  against  the  Press  they 
will  find  some  responsible  party  to  deal  with.  But  why 
still  allow  the  newspapers  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  the  tribunals  of  justice? 

From  what  I  have  said  it  is  clear  that  the  conception  of 
journalism  in  Italy  is  very  different  from  ours.  The  Italian 
newspaper  is  not  a  democratic  institution.  It  does  not  seek 
to  act  as  the  weathercock  of  public  opinion.  It  makes  no 
attempt  to  express  the  mind  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  or 
to  champion  their  rights.  Its  business  is  to  shout  the 
wares  of  the  political  party  from  which  it  receives  its  pay. 
Therefore,  when  its  freedom  is  curbed  it  would  be  unjust 
to  suppose  that  some  sacred  and  inviolable  right  of  the 
people  has  been  flouted.  I  believe  that  is  the  opinion 
which  has  been  rather  widespread  throughout  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  six  months.  But  it  is  not  an  opinion  that 
meets  the  realities  of  the  case. 

When  the  Fascists  came  into  power  what  did  they  find? 
The  Liberals  had  held  the  reins  of  government  ever  since 
United  Italy  was  formed,  until  1922.  Naturally  they  had 
a  strong  Press.  It  would  have  been  very  poor  foresight 
on  their  part  if  they  hadn’t.  They  had  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  favouring  its  development  in  every  possible 
manner;  and  the  result  was  that  the  leading  journals  of 
Italy  were  all  on  the  Liberal-Democratic  side.  The  other 
parties  also  had  their  powerful  Press,  especially  the 
Socialists  and  the  Catholic  Popular  Party.  All  these 
papers  were  served  by  a  body  of  journalists  that  had  been 
trained  to  the  business.  Moreover,  they  had  a  fairly  wide¬ 
spread  organisation  which  it  had  taken  many  years  to 
build  up. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  Fascist  regime  many  of 
the  Liberal-Democratic  papers,  such  as  the  GiornaU 
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dTtalia,  backed  the  Government,  on  the  principle  that 
Fascism  was  a  good  thing  for  the  national  regeneration  of 
Italy.  But  after  the  Matteotti  outrage  there  was  a  whole¬ 
sale  desertion.  Then  came  the  Press  decree;  and  this 
had  the  net  result  of  driving  a  whole  band  of  professional 
journalists  into  the  Opposition  camp.  Their  esprit  de 
corps  was  touched  when  the  drastic  measures  of  the  decree 
were  put  into  effect.  Therefore  the  Opposition  Press 
gained  strongly  and  the  Fascist  Press  lost  accordingly. 

Having  had  no  Press  of  its  own,  and  being  daily  in 
danger  of  being  deserted  by  the  friendly  journals.  Fascism 
tried  to  float  a  series  of  newspapers  all  over  the  country  and 
to  buy  up  others  that  had  a  good  standing.  Much  money 
was  spent  on  the  scheme,  but  it  was  a  failure.  Papers 
that  they  took  over  or  partly  subsidised  began  to  lose  their 
vogue  immediately  after  their  transference.  The  mentality 
of  Fascism  is  really  not  the  mentality  of  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  Italian  people;  and  therefore  the  Fascist  Press  failed 
to  get  the  ear  of  the  public.  The  majority  of  the  Fascist 
writers  knew  nothing  of  journalist  technique.  The  crude 
methods  which  had  served  Mussolini  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  Avanii,  and  was  writing  for  the  working  classes,  did 
not  meet  with  favour  among  bourgeois  readers.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  leading  lights  of  Fascism  had  been 
Socialists.  The  crudeness  and  want  of  restraint  which  they 
introduced  into  the  more  cultured  Press  of  the  nation  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  failure. 

After  the  Matteotti  outrage  it  was  clear  that  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  Press  had  the  ear  of  the  country  all  to  itself,  and  it 
exploited  the  opportunity  without  stint  or  restraint. 
Fascism  was  accused  right  and  left.  The  names  of  those 
highest  in  the  Government  were  seared  with  the  brand  of 
Cain.  No  quarter  was  given.  Party  passion  seemed  to 
have  run  riot  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Government.  But  the  Opposition  Press  was 
winning  all  along  the  line.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
perhaps  natural  that  the  Government  should  make  a 
desperate  move  to  defend  itself. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  juridico-moral  question  in¬ 
volved  when  a  Government  uses  the  institutions  of  the 
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State  to  serve  the  ends  of  its  own  party.  We  must  rather 
try  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  Italian  point  of  view.  In 
Italy  the  State  is  still  widely  considered  as  a  sort  of  feudal 
benefice  in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  Its  depart¬ 
ments  and  institutions  are  immediately  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  party  politics.  Therefore  they  easily  lend 
themselves  as  instruments  of  battle  against  the  opponents 
of  the  party  in  power.  And  there  is  no  public  outcry  or 
popular  insurrection  such  as  would  happen  elsewhere  in  a 
similar  contingency. 

Italian  newspapers  owe  their  origin  to  the  Notizie  Scritte, 
first  published  by  the  Venetian  Government  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  Notizie  were  on  view  in  public  places  and 
might  be  read  on  the  payment  of  a  small  coin  called  a 
Gazeto.  Hence  the  word  Gazzette.  The  Notizie  told  the 
people  what  the  Venetian  Government  wished  them  to 
believe.  And  that  has  been  the  conception  of  journalism 
in  Italy  ever  since.  The  newspaper  is  looked  upon  as  in 
some  way  or  other  an  organ  of  the  State;  so  much  so  that 
journalists  are  granted  public  privileges,  such  as  special 
rooms  being  furnished  and  set  aside  for  them  in  the  Post 
Offices  and  the  right  of  travelling  on  the  State  railways  at  a 
reduction  of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  as  if  they  were  public 
officials.  Mussolini  himself  has  declared  that  his  pro¬ 
gramme  would  be  to  govern  Italy  through  the  three  great 
institutions  of  Parliament,  Press,  and  the  Syndicates. 

An  Opposition  Press  is  accordingly  looked  upon  in  much 
the  same  light  as  the  mediaeval  Church  looked  upon  an 
heretical  preacher.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  sole  teaching 
and  ruling  authority  of  the  State.  And  the  Italian  State  is 
Fascism,  according  to  the  apostles  of  that  creed.  There¬ 
fore  the  Opposition  Press  is  chastised  and  chastened  with 
much  the  same  self-righteous  gusto  as  Torquemada  might 
have  ordered  another  twist  of  the  screw,  in  what  many 
would  hold  to  have  been  a  nobler  and  less  misguided  cause. 


GREECE  AND  THE  REFUGEES  FROM 
ASIA  MINOR 


By  Violet  R.  Markham 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  average  Englishman  to  fling 
the  loop  of  his  imagination  so  far  afield  as  the  Balkans. 
Hence  the  general  ignorance  which  obtains  about  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  of  latter-day  Greece.  Into  the 
causes  of  the  fatal  Asia  Minor  adventure  it  is  not  my 
business  to  enter  here.  The  tangled  and  sordid  chain  of 
diplomacy  concerned  with  Greece’s  share  in  the  war  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  But  lie  the  responsibility 
where  it  may — and  it  rests  on  more  than  one  pair  of 
shoulders — the  practical  consequences  have  been  terrible 
for  large  numbers  of  innocent  people. 

Through  railway  communication  now  exists  betw'een 
Athens  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  though  the  journey  by  boat 
remains  more  easy  and  more  pleasant.  To  approach  Greece 
by  train  it  is  necessary  to  cross  Jugo-Slavia.  The  fact  that 
the  journey  from  the  Hungarian  frontier  to  Salonika  takes 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  is  some  measure  of  the  vast 
territorial  expansion  of  the  old  Serbia.  “  Within  two  miles 
you  will  reach  the  frontier  of  Hungary,  which  is  also  the 
frontier  of  Europe,”  said  a  young  Hungarian  official  who 
was  looking  at  our  passports,  and  he  spoke  truly.  Serbia 
as  seen  from  the  railway  carriage  is  a  savage-looking 
country.  The  villages  are  little  better  than  Kaffir  locations. 
The  entire  absence  of  isolated  houses  was  a  significant 
reminder  of  the  insecurity  of  life.  Indeed,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  I  never  saw  one  house  which  a  prosperous  trades¬ 
man  would  have  cared  to  own,  let  alone  anything  approach¬ 
ing  the  values  of  a  country  house.  One  feature  of  the 
journey  was  surprising — the  large  number  of  soldiers  seen 
at  railway  stations  or  in  railway  carriages.  Unkempt, 
ragged-looking  men  they  might  be,  but  the  military 
strength  they  represented  was  not  negligible.  The  railway 
line  to  Salonika  follows  for  many  miles  the  desolate 
Vardar  valley.  The  litter  and  havoc  of  war  were  still 
very  evident.  Further,  tunnels  and  bridges  were  not  only 
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defended  by  barbed  wire  entanglements,  but  armed  guards 
and  blockhouses  gave  a  very  definite  impression  of  a  nation 
ready  for  war.  Gossip  in  the  Balkans  credits  the  Serbians 
with  designs  against  Salonika  and  readiness  to  pick  a 
quarrel  to  that  end.  That  the  Greeks,  staggering  under 
their  own  troubles,  view  these  movements  of  soldiers  with 
considerable  uneasiness  is  very  natural.  The  grievance  of 
the  wolf  against  the  lamb  for  polluting  the  stream  is  a 
legend  full  of  discomfort  for  prostrate  and  defeated 
nations.  Between  Serbia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Italy,  more 
remote  but  potentially  very  unfriendly,  on  the  other, 
Greece  has  some  excuse  for  looking  with  anxiety  beyond 
her  borders. 

The  Greek  military  disaster  in  Asia  Minor,  followed  by 
the  burning  of  Smyrna,  led  to  a  general  flight  of  Greek 
inhabitants  from  Asia  to  Greece  during  the  latter  part  of 
1922.  The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  confirmed  and  enlarged 
this  process.  All  Greeks  were  to  be  transferred  from 
Turkish  territory;  all  Turks  from  Greek  territory. 
This  wholesale  uprooting  of  a  population  led  to  a 
new  and  tragic  exodus.  For  Greece  the  problem 
has  been  appalling.  One  and  a  half  million  people 
have  been  flung  in  upon  her  since  1922.  With  fire 
and  massacre  in  their  rear  thousands  fled  in  confusion  in 
the  early  days  and  landed  in  Greece  utterly  destitute  and 
utterly  ruined.  About  one  and  a  half  million  refugees  have 
poured  in,  and  it  is  calculated  another  50,cxx)  have  still 
to  come.  These  unhappy  people  continue  to  arrive  at  the 
rate  of  about  10,000  a  month.  When  I  was  in  Athens  in 
November,  a  sudden  threat  by  the  Turks  to  turn  out  all 
the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  led  to  a  fresh  panic  and 
a  fresh  influx.  I  saw  a  better  class  of  refugee  arriving  in 
Piraeus  from  Constantinople  with  all  their  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  in  a  bundle.  Piraeus  has  become  a  big  shipping 
centre,  but  the  harbour  arrangements  are  most  inadequate. 
It  was  a  painful  sight  to  watch  these  unhappy  people  being 
landed  on  a  cold,  wet  night,  houseless,  homeless,  to  face 
a  bleak  future  in  a  strange  country.  The  horrors  of  the 
war  have  been  so  great  that  our  powers  of  reacting  to  any 
tale  of  misery  are  undeniably  blunted.  But  even  so,  the 
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sufferings  of  these  helpless  multitudes  might  well  strike  a 
note  of  pity  in  our  languid  hearts.  England,  through  her 
politicians,  has  too  much  responsibility  for  encouraging 
the  Greeks  on  their  desperate  Asia  Minor  adventure  for 
the  national  conscience  to  be  without  burthen  in  this  matter. 

On  est  toujour s  funi  ou  on  a  feche,  and  the  Turk  has 
probably  cut  his  own  throat  by  the  Asia  Minor  evictions. 
The  tale  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  being  repeated  in  our 
own  time.  The  Greeks  turned  out  are  the  stable  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  elements  of  the  Turkish  provinces. 
Without  them  the  evacuated  territory,  shorn  of  its  respon¬ 
sible  workers  and  traders,  is  likely  to  relapse  into  an  agri¬ 
cultural  wilderness.  Turkey  has  lost  valuable  trades.  The 
headquarters  of  carpet-making  and  embroidery  will  in 
future  be  in  Greece,  not  Asia  Minor.  Similarly,  tobacco 
growers  and  fishermen  have  brought  their  craft  and  their 
expert  knowledge  back  to  Europe.  If  Greece  can  carry 
on  despite  the  immediate  difficulties,  great  though  they 
are,  of  the  influx,  it  is  clear  that  in  a  few  years’  time  this 
new  population  will  be  a  source  of  strength  to  her  in  every 
way.  Racially  the  Asia  Minor  Greeks  are  a  tough  set  of 
people — intelligent  and  hard-working.  By  virtue  of  their 
crafts  they  are  potential  creators  of  new  wealth.  Granted 
time  for  a  breathing  space  in  which  Greece  can  make  the 
necessary  adjustments,  good,  not  evil,  may  spring  ulti¬ 
mately  from  the  present  trials. 

The  immediate  problem  was  to  prevent  the  ship  of 
state  foundering  under  the  sudden  rush  and  to  relieve 
the  complete  destitution  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
situation  which  confronted  the  Greek  Government  after 
the  Asia  Minor  disaster  might  well  strain  to  breaking  point 
the  resources  of  a  more  powerful  and  orderly  state. 
Greece  has  been  at  war  or  in  a  chronic  state  of  mobilisa¬ 
tion  for  over  twelve  years.  A  small  and  not  specially 
prosperous  nation  which  only  emerged  in  1830  from  the 
blight  and  tyranny  of  Turkish  rule;  a  Balkan  State  spas¬ 
modically  engaged  in  the  armed  conflicts  which  are 
common  form  among  Balkan  peoples,  she  was  ill  equipped 
administratively  to  deal  with  an  overwhelming  crisis.  On 
the  top  of  all  this  came  revolution  and  a  condition  of 
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political  uncertainty  which  made  international  aid 
peculiarly  difficult.  The  public  services,  such  as  they  were, 
necessarily  sagged  under  the  strain.  In  Athens  alone  it 
is  estimated  that  the  population  has  more  than  doubled 
in  eighteen  months.  A  town  of  300,cxx)  inhabitants  has 
swollen  to  over  700,000.  That  the  water  supply  has 
broken  down,  that  light  is  bad,  that  the  roads  consist  of 
potholes  is  hardly  surprising  under  the  circumstances. 
Save  in  China  I  have  never  been  in  a  place  where  the 
sense  of  overcrowding  was  more  acute.  Pullulating  is  the 
only  word  I  can  apply  to  the  population  which  swarmed 
in  every  quarter.  And  no  contrast  could  be  greater  than 
that  presented  by  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
heights  crowned  by  the  peerless  fanes,  ruined  though  they 
be,  of  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  and  the  unspeakable 
hovels  at  their  base  in  which  the  refugees  have  found 
shelter. 

Single-handed  the  problem  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Greek  Government.  Charitable  assistance  from 
American  and  British  relief  societies  Was  organised  in  the 
early  days  and  rendered  invaluable  service.  But  it  was 
evident  that,  though  private  charity  could  deal  with  imme¬ 
diate  want,  a  larger  and  more  constructive  plan  was 
necessary  for  finding  the  refugees  productive  work.  Once 
again  the  League  of  Nations  has  stepped  in  to  save  the 
situation  as  it  was  saved  for  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Thanks  to  League  intervention,  there  is  hope  for  Greece 
to-day.  The  fact  that  Sir  Arthur  Salter  has  the  scheme 
under  his  general  supervision  is  sufficient  assurance  that 
it  is  both  wise  and  practicable. 

In  emergencies  of  this  kind  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
League  not  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  government, 
but  to  confine  itself  to  the  administration  of  some  crucial 
function.  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  League  inter¬ 
vention  consists  in  a  control  of  finance  directed  to 
balancing  the  Budget.  In  Greece  the  Commission 
set  up  by  the  League  is  concerned  with  putting 
refugees  on  the  land,  and  in  a  secondary  degree  with 
urban  settlement.  The  loan  of  ten  millions  recently 
floated  is  to  provide  the  means  for  building  houses  and 
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giving  a  fresh  start  in  life  to  people,  many  of  whom  have 
lost  everything  in  the  world  they  possessed.  Charitable 
assistance  is  still  needed  urgently  by  certain  sections  of 
the  refugees  to  tide  over  immediate  want  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  But  behind  this  bulwark  of  temporary  relief  con¬ 
structive  plans  are  being  developed  which  it  is  hoped  in 
time  may  make  the  new-comers  self-supporting.  An 
International  Refugee  Settlement  Commission  has  been 
set  up  by  the  League,  whose  business  it  is  to  establish 
the  refugees  in  productive  work;  mainly,  but  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  on  the  land.  One  of  the  scandals  of  the  post-war 
period  were  the  costly  and  redundant  Commissions  with 
which  Europe  for  a  time  was  littered.  No  such  reproach 
can  be  made  against  the  Commissions  set  up  by  the 
League.  The  personnel  is  very  small,  but  first-rate  in 
quality. 

One  hundred  thousand  people  have  already  been 
settled  in  Macedonia,  where  land  was  available  under  the 
mutual  evacuation  agreement  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks.  The  Comrrrission  hopes  to  settle  at  least  250,000 
people  in  Macedonia  alone.  It  is  very  surprising  what  a 
large  proportion  of  the  million  and  a  half  refugees  have 
by  some  miracle  managed  to  find  work  and  are  shifting  for 
themselves.  Some,  of  course,  had  a  certain  amount  of 
means,  but  it  is  calculated  that  more  than  a  million  people 
arrived  destitute  and  without  resources.  An  influx 
amounting  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  a  very 
serious  problem  in  absorption  for  any  country.  Real 
praise  should,  I  think,  be  given  to  the  Greek  authorities 
for  the  energy  they  have  brought  to  a  task  equal  in  magni¬ 
tude  to  one  of  the  labours  of  their  traditional  Herakles. 
It  is  barely  three  generations  since  Greece  took  her  place 
in  the  ranks  of  free  nations.  But  with  unstable  political 
institutions  and  a  rank  and  file  necessarily  backward,  she 
has  thrown  up  a  certain  number  of  able  and  distinguished 
men  who  have  served  her  faithfully. 

I  was  puzzled  by  the  sponge-like  capacity  Greece  has 
shown  in  finding  employment  for  many  of  the  new-comers. 
We  know  in  England  what  our  difficulties  of  post-war 
employment  have  been  without  a  sudden  and  abnormal 
increase  in  the  population.  But  in  this  respect  an 
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undeveloped  country  is  clearly  better  off  than  a  highly 
organised  State.  In  earthquake  districts  the  flimsy  house 
yields  but  does  not  collapse  before  a  shock  which  wrecks 
bricks  and  mortar.  In  Greece  there  is  no  insistence  on  a 
high  standard  of  life  and  trade  union  rates  of  wages.  So 
the  new-comers  squeeze  in  somehow.  The  process  clearly 
has  its  dangers.  Not  the  least  serious  of  the  refugee 
problems  for  Greece  is  the  creation  of  a  new  urban  prole¬ 
tariat.  In  the  chaos  of  the  early  days  refugees  were 
herded  into  camps,  schools,  churches — any  building  with  a 
roof  into  which  they  could  crowd.  The  shacks,  often  bits 
of  matchwood,  run  up  by  the  State  to  meet  the  emergency 
are  to  be  destroyed  when  proper  accommodation  is  avail¬ 
able.  This  is  a  wise  provision,  for  to  leave  such  houses 
in  crowded  areas  like  Athens  and  Piraeus  would  be  to  ask 
for  trouble  later  on.  Inevitably  there  is  discontent  among 
a  population  violently  uprooted  from  its  own  surroundings 
and  flung  without  resources  of  any  kind  into  a  strange 
land.  Inevitably,  too,  some  grumbling  arises  among  the 
native-born  Greeks  who  see  themselves  faced  with  new 
competitors.  The  merest  tyro  in  political  agitation  would 
realise  the  possibilities  of  stirring  up  strife  among  large 
numbers  of  disgruntled  people.  It  is  not  likely  that  these 
possibilities  are  overlooked  by  the  large  and  unwieldy 
Bolshevist  mission  which  has  established  itself  in  Athens. 
A  mission  whose  numbers  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
diplomatic  and  commercial  interests  of  Russia  and  Greece 
rouses  suspicion  even  among  people  normally  devoid  of 
the  plot  and  spy  complex. 

The  Refugee  Commission  has  undertaken  housing  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  with  a  sigh  of  envy  that  one  hears  of 
houses  built  at  an  average  cost  of  ;^50.  One  room  and  a 
kitchen  would  hardly  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  an  English  Minister  of  Health.  But  here,  again,  the 
standard  of  refugees  from  Asia  Minor  who  had  lived 
under  Turkish  rule  is  not  that  of  the  British  workman. 
Further,  the  less  exacting  conditions  of  a  hot  climate  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  difficulties  at  Salonika  and  in 
Macedonia  generally  are  still  acute,  but  the  problem  has 
become  more  manageable  in  Attica. 

Four  big  settlements  have  been  built  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Athens.  The  largest  of  these  is  Kokkinia,  close 
to  Piraeus,  where  35,000  people  are  housed.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  remarkable  that  in  these  settlements  the  Govern¬ 
ment  provides  nothing  now  but  houses.  The  inmates  have 
all  found  work  of  some  kind.  There  was  a  brisk 
atmosphere  about  Kokkinia,  and  the  rows  of  houses  with 
their  red  tiles  looked  cheerful.  Some  had  an  upper  storey 
with  an  outside  staircase.  Refugees  are  largely  employed 
on  construction  works,  and  bricks  and  tiles  for  the 
Kokkinia  houses  were  being  made  on  the  spot.  The  Save 
the  Children  Fund  had  a  workroom  where  women  and 
girls  were  being  taught  weaving.  Refugee  women  who 
have  lost  their  menkind  present  a  very  real  problem.  The 
trail  of  the  Orient  still  keeps  women  in  a  very  backward 
state.  Cape  Turk  and  Seraglio  Point  have  not  been 
rounded  yet  in  Greece,  and  relief  work  is  apt  to  be 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  educated 
Greek  w'omen  capable  of  taking  the  lead  among  the 
women  and  children  from  Asia  Minor. 

The  Byron  Settlement  on  the  slopes  of  Hymettus,  where 
better  class  refugees  are  accommodated,  is  a  bright,  pros¬ 
perous-looking  suburb,  which  will  be  a  real  asset  to  Athens. 
Here,  of  course,  people  pay  rent  and  no  question  of  charity 
arises.  Some  of  the  refugees  own  or  have  built  their 
houses.  The  sentiment  for  Byron  is  very  strong  in  Greece. 
His  services  and  death  in  the  cause  of  Greek  liberty  have 
passed  into  the  traditions  of  the  country.  The  streets  in 
the  Byron  Settlement  are  called  either  after  his  poems  or 
the  names  of  his  personal  friends.  Hence  an  English 
visitor  on  this  famous  hillside  finds  himself  walking  in 
Childe  Harold  Street  or  Thomas  Moore  Street.  An 
excellent  modern  school,  the  gift  of  Madame  Venizelos, 
was  on  the  point  of  opening  at  the  Byron  Settlement. 
Education  has  suffered  severely  in  Greece  of  late  years; 
schools  have  been  closed  indefinitely  and  crowded  with 
refugees  instead  of  pupils.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  have  been  visited  on  the 
children. 

We  motored  to  Eleusis  on  a  road  which,  evil  though  its 
surface,  was  haunted  by  great  ghosts.  For  it  follows  the 
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track  of  the  Sacred  Way  through  Kolonos  and  the  remnant 
of  the  grove  where  CEdipus  the  King  came  to  die.  The 
Sacred  Way  forks  from  the  crowded  Piraeus  road  at  a 
point  known  as  the  Kerameikon  Market.  Despite  the  dirt 
and  dust  of  the  dingy  suburb,  which  has  been  allowed  to 
overwhelm  it,  no  part  of  Athens  (save  always  the  Acropolis) 
has  memories  more  famous.  Here  were  the  two  great 
gates  of  the  city;  here  the  splendid  Panathenaic  cortege 
was  formed;  here  were  the  streets  of  tombs;  here  the 
Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles  was  spoken.  Our  motor  edged 
its  way  among  trams,  lorries,  conveyances  of  every  type, 
the  ghosts  more  real  than  the  living  men.  Worshippers 
bound  for  the  shrine  of  the  great  Mother  Goddess  must 
have  thronged  this  road  in  old  days.  There  is  a  wonderful 
view  of  Athens  from  the  little  col  of  Daphne  which  divides 
the  plain  of  the  Kephisos  from  the  seashore  at  Eleusis. 
The  enchantment  of  sea  and  sky  and  air  in  Attica  cannot 
be  described.  These  things  surely  were  part  of  the  secret 
of  the  supreme  art  of  ancient  Greece. 

At  Eleusis  there  is  a  small  settlement  of  3,(XX)  people, 
which  illustrates  the  more  difficult  side  of  relief  work. 
Refugees  from  Asia  Minor  who  have  tasted  the  joys  of 
town  life  in  the  slums  of  Athens  are  often  singularly  un¬ 
willing  to  return  to  the  soil.  The  weaker  elements  find  it 
very  pleasant  to  loaf  in  cafes  and  subsist  on  whatever 
measure  of  relief  may  be  forthcoming.  Wholesale 
demoralisation  lies  along  that  path,  and  some  grumblers 
have  to  be  dealt  with  firmly.  The  settlement  built  by 
the  Commission  at  Eleusis  lies  in  the  Eleusinian  plain, 
the  agelong  fertility  of  which  is  reflected  in  the  legends 
of  Demeter.  Much  of  the  land,  however,  is  already  taken 
up,  and  some  of  the  refugees  are  unemployed.  The  Save 
the  Children  Fund  have  a  kitchen  here.  Latter-day  Greek 
Eleusis  is  a  squalid  modern  village  near  the  chaotic  ruins 
of  what  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples 
of  antiquity.  Here  are  factories  for  soap  and  cement, 
which  give  some  employment  to  the  refugees.  But  the 
temper  of  the  Eleusis  Settlement  was  clearly  less  keen  and 
progressive  than  what  we  had  seen  at  Kokkinia. 

We  motored  on  towards  Megara  by  an  enchanting  road 
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along  the  seaside.  What  a  chance  to  picnic  on  a  headland 
near  Eleusis  with  Salamis  in  front  across  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Bay !  Further  on  in  a  grove  of  trees  by  the  shore 
we  found  a  village  in  the  making,  where  a  spirited  adven¬ 
ture  is  being  carried  out  in  community  settlement.  A 
group  of  refugees,  Greek  by  race  but  Turkish  by  speech, 
expelled  from  the  same  village  in  Asia  Minor,  are  being 
settled  here  together  so  that  old  ties  should  not  be  broken. 
The  little  place  was  humming  with  activity  and  energy. 
Good  stone  houses  were  being  built,  the  future  owners 
philosophically  dwelling  in  the  meantime  in  tents.  A  boat 
drawn  up  on  the  shore  gave  us  the  key  to  the  temper  of 
these  people.  Its  old  name  had  been  painted  out,  and 
the  boat,  with  cheery  optimism,  re-christened  A  New 
Chance.  May  this  gallant  challenge  move  the  gods  to 
look  with  favour  on  a  sorely  tried  race !  Refugees,  of 
course,  like  other  people,  vary  in  temper  and  quality ;  but 
if  the  spirit  of  “  A  New  Chance  ”  can  be  kept  alive  through 
the  troubles  and  trials  of  the  present  a  happier  future 
may  lie  before  Greece  and  the  children  whom  she  has 
been  called  upon  so  tragically  to  adopt. 
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By  L.  H.  Mander,  F.R.G.S. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  travel  author  remarked  to  me  the  other  day, 
apropos  of  one  of  his  publications,  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  write  about  a  subject  that  no  one  else  knew  any¬ 
thing  about,  I  am  reminded  of  this  obvious  truism  as  I 
commence  these  notes,  for  of  the  many  quaint  corners  of 
Europe  surely  Albania  is  the  most  remote.  Perhaps  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  450  years  of  retrograde  inertia 
which  so  invariably  characterises  Turkish  Imperialism  has, 
of  course,  left  its  mark ;  and  that  even  since  the  liberation  of 
1912  the  country  has  been  continuously  harassed  by  the 
invasion  of  contiguous  peoples.  Turkish  domination, 
foreign  attack,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  brigandage,  these 
must  be  the  chief  reasons  that  have  given  the  country  a 
“  bad  ”  name  with  travellers  and  the  public  generally. 

Although  there  are  several  ways  of  reaching  Albania, 
the  route  via  Bari  in  Southern  Italy  to  Durazzo  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  quickest  and  probably  the  most  comfortable. 
There  are  two  Italian  steamship  lines  which  zigzag  across 
the  Adriatic,  forming  direct  weekly  communication  between 
these  two  ports.  Durazzo  has  figured  prominently  in  the 
history  of  Albania  on  several  occasions,  but  to-day  it  stands 
a  town  of  dormancy.  From  the  sea  it  is  a  settlement  of 
beauty,  but,  on  landing,  its  streets  and  houses,  although  pic¬ 
turesquely  attractive,  are  unclean  and  graveolent.  There 
is  no  accommodation  in  the  town  which  the  ordinary 
traveller  would  describe  as  adequate,  that  provided  at  the 
chief  hostel  being  very  primitive. 

The  only  edifice  of  prominence  is  what  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  late  Mbret  Prince  William  of  Wied.  It 
stands  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the  sea,  and  is  now 
but  a  ruin,  having  suffered  from  various  bombardments 
during  the  Great  War.  In  addition  to  the  lack  of  suitable 
accommodation,  the  town  stands  on  a  marsh  of  about  i,cxx) 
acres.  Mosquitoes  during  the  summer  months  are 
pestilential  and  acutely  malarial.  But  midsummer  is 
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admittedly  the  worst  time  of  year  to  pay  a  visit,  as  the 
heat  is  intense,  with  consequent  discomfort,  and  the  dwell¬ 
ings  are  alive  with  the  usual  insects.  The  British 
Consulate  has  its  being  in  this  port,  and  intending  visitors 
would  do  well  to  call  on  the  Minister  on  arrival  and  seek 
his  valuable  advice. 

The  dolce  far  niente  atmosphere  is  not  confined  to 
Durazzo;  the  whole  country  suffers  from  it.  For  instance, 
in  all  Albania  there  are  only  three  roads,  and  these  were 
built  recently  during  foreign  occupation;  they  are  now 
generally  impassable  for  any  car  with  the  exception  of  a 
Ford.  Even  with  this  multipotent  vehicle,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  leave  the  track  and  make  an  excursion  across 
the  fields.  There  are  no  railways  at  all;  no  sanitation, 
drainage  or  water  supply;  no  banks  or  national  currency, 
and  palatable  food  is  scarce.  The  Albanians  cannot  be 
held  entirely  responsible  for  this  condition,  as  my  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  will  show.  The  proper  way  to  see  this 
country — and  it  is  well  worth  seeing — is  to  arrange  one’s 
visit  for  spring  or  autumn,  preferably  the  former,  and  to 
take  with  one  a  tent  and  other  camping  paraphernalia. 
Ponies  or  donkeys  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained 
on  the  spot,  and  the  only  feasible  way  of  getting  about 
the  country  is  by  this  method.  A  rifle  and  gun  should 
form  part  of  the  equipment,  as  game  both  big  and  small 
will  be  encountered.  The  country  is  majestic  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  mountainous  for  the  most  part  in  the  hinterland.  The 
people  are  genial,  kindly,  and  exceptionally  hospitable, 
possessing  a  charm  born  perhaps  of  a  naive  barbarity. 
Their  national  costume,  which  the  Greeks  have  copied,  is 
most  picturesque,  and  during  Muslim  festas  they  bedeck 
themselves  in  a  blaze  of  colour. 

The  track  from  Durazzo  to  Tirana,  the  present  capital, 
and  Scutari  is  one  of  the  three  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  The  other  two  are  from  Valona  to  Ochrida 
and  Valona  to  Berat.  The  driver  of  my  Ford,  a  Monte¬ 
negrin,  stopped  the  car  when  we  had  covered  a  few 
kilometres,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  27  bullet  holes  in 
the  hood  and  body  of  the  car,  which  he  explained  were 
the  remaining  visible  signs  of  the  murder  of  two  American 
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citizens,  which  had  occurred  in  this  car  and  along  this  road 
a  month  previously.  But  I  will  refer  to  this  later. 

The  approach  to  Tirana  unfolds  a  vista  of  unparalleled 
architectural  and  colourful  beauty.  Its  white  walls  and 
red  roofs;  its  miniature  mosques,  with  their  tapering 
minarets ;  its  surrounding  Cyprus  and  olive  trees,  all  nestle 
sublimely  under  the  protective  majesty  of  the  dark  blue 
mountains  in  the  rear.  I  can  recommend  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ville.  It  is  a  crude  structure,  but  having  only  been  open 
a  few  months  it  is  as  yet  more  habitable  than  its  rival 
establishments,  and  is  a  welcome  haven  after  Durazzo. 

Now,  my  intention  in  visiting  the  country  last  summer 
was  to  obtain  first-hand  information  regarding  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  took  place  in  May  and  June;  to  find  out  the 
causes  and  the  effect,  and  to  form,  if  possible,  an  unbiased 
impression  of  the  potentialities,  both  commercial  and 
political,  of  the  country.  But  events  move  quickly  in  the 
Balkans,  and  the  regime  which  was  then  deposed  has 
reinstated  itself  by  counter-revolution,  and  Ahmed  Bey 
Zogu,  the  deposed  Premier,  again  holds  the  reins  of  office. 
The  purely  internal  effect  of  this  reinstatement  may  be 
gauged  by  my  future  remarks  anent  the  causes  of  the  first 
insurrection.  There  is  another  aspect,  however,  a  sinister 
and  disconcerting  one,  which  is  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  Ahmed  Bey  spent  his  six  months  of  exile  in  Belgrade, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  Albania,  the  Yugo-Slavs,  found  in  this  disgruntled  and 
unhappy  young  man  a  willing  catspaw.  He  came  over  the 
northern  frontier  last  Christmas  well  armed  with  rifles  and 
machine-guns,  which  could  only  have  been  obtained  on 
the  other  side.  He  is  now  back  in  Tirana,  and  Archbishop 
Fan  Noli,  the  Progressive  leader,  has  found  refuge  in 
Italy.  I  do  not  think  he  will  take  this  enforced  departure 
as  more  than  a  temporary  expedient. 

But  to  revert  to  the  first  revolution  and  to  explore  briefly 
its  causes  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  present 
political  position.  My  information  and  deductions  are 
gathered  from  conversations  I  had  with  several  Ministers, 
both  of  the  Ahmed  and  Fan  Noli  administrations,  as  well 
as  from  contact  with  every  class  of  native. 

H  *  2 
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I.  Ahmed  Bey  and  the  “Clique” 

Ahmed  Bey  formed  a  Ministry  in  December,  1922,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  office,  which  lasted 
until  he  was  succeeded  by  his  prospective  father-in-law, 
Shefket  Verlaci  Bey,  on  March  3rd,  1924,  he  was  given 
the  support  of  an  unofficial  political  organisation  known 
as  the  “  Clique,”  on  whose  shoulders  he  had  risen  to  the 
Premiership.  He  presently  realised,  however,  that,  owing 
to  its  pro-Turkish  and  corrupt  nature,  this  influence 
offended  his  patriotic  susceptibilities,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  free  himself  from  its  vitiating  influence.  His  authority 
thereupon  became  undermined  and  his  downfall  hastened. 

2.  The  Despotism  of  the  Beys  and  Pashas. 

A  form  of  feudalism  has  existed  for  many  centuries  in 
the  country  which  gives  the  Beys  or  large  landowners  the 
services  of  a  quantity  of  henchmen,  who  are  in  some  cases 
their  tenants  and  in  others  their  servants,  but  in  both 
vassals.  Under  this  system  the  power  of  the  Beys  assumes 
an  inequitable  despotism,  and  edicts  of  the  local  sheriffs, 
for  instance,  are  constantly  overridden  by  order  of  these 
autocrats.  Ahmed  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Beys. 

3.  Indirect  Parliamentary  Representation. 

Membership  of  the  last  National  Assembly  was  limited 
to  115.  These  were  elected  by  an  indirect  vote  similar 
to  the  old  Turkish  system.  For  instance,  districts  contain¬ 
ing  500  people  were  entitled  to  vote  for  a  nominee,  who 
would  in  his  turn  vote  for  the  Parliamentary  candidate. 
This  system,  of  course,  led  to  obvious  injustices,  the  Beys 
generally  obtaining  the  voting  power  of  their  subjects. 

4.  The  Murder  of  Avni  Rustem. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Avni  Rustem  was  the  man 
who  assassinated  Essad  Pasha  Toptani  in  1920,  when  the 
latter  was  in  Paris  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  represent¬ 
ing  Albania  at  the  Peace  Treaty  Conference  of  1919.  His 
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nomination  was  of  French  and  not  Albanian  origin. 
Rustem  was  arrested  by  the  French  police,  but  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  months  in  prison,  was  acquitted  by  a  French 
jury,  probably  on  account  of  the  forceful  representations 
made  in  court  by  the  Albanian  people,  who  denounced 
Essad  Pasha,  charging  him  with  having  gone  to  Paris  as 
a  nominee  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  serving  his  own 
and  not  his  country’s  ends.  It  must  be  here  explained 
that  Essad  Pasha  had  been  retained  at  Salonika  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  w'ar  by  the  French,  who  had  designated 
him  official  representative  of  Albania.  When  he  went 
to  Paris  it  was  known  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
agree  to  the  partition  of  Albania.  A  northern  section  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  Serbia,  a  southern  section  to  Greece, 
and  a  central  portion  was  to  be  retained  as  Albania  proper 
with  Essad  Pasha  as  its  monarch.  It  was  no  small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Albanians  resented  this  man’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  about  which  they  had  not  been  consulted,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  forgotten 
that  when  military  commander  of  Scutari  in  1913  he 
treacherously  and  mysteriously  surrendered  that  town  to 
the  Montenegrins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Peace  Conference 
delegation  was  eventually  appointed  in  Albania  which 
succeeded  in  supplanting  Essad  Pasha  at  Versailles.  The 
Nationalist  element  in  Albania  was  therefore  relieved  when 
this  gentleman’s  demise  took  place,  and  on  the  return  of 
his  assassin  to  Albania  he  was  acclaimed  a  national  hero. 
Last  April,  however,  Rustem  was  himself  murdered  at 
Tirana  whilst  walking  with  two  friends,  and  as  the  assassin 
was  never  apprehended,  although  he  was  seen  by  the  police 
and  known  to  be  at  liberty  in  the  country,  it  was  surmised 
that  Ahmed  Bey  was  conniving  at  the  crime.  To  prove 
the  deification  of  Rustem,  it  is  interesting  to  mention  that 
he  started  a  Fascist  movement  in  Albania  called  the 
“  Bashkimi”  or  Union,  which  already  numbers  several 
hundreds.  Further,  he  is  buried  in  a  prominent  position 
in  front  of  the  Military  Theatre  which  the  Italians  built 
at  Valona.  His  grave  stands  at  the  corner  of  forked  roads 
and  is  conspicuous  for  the  profusion  of  freshly  cut  floral 
tributes. 
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5.  The  American  Murders. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  last  April  two 
American  subjects  were  murdered  whilst  proceeding  in 
a  Ford  car  from  Tirana  to  Scutari.  No  official  explana¬ 
tion  has  been  forthcoming.  Although  the  Albanians  are 
a  warlike  people,  and  although  the  country  is  not  without 
its  element  of  brigandage  in  certain  mountainous  districts, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  killing  of  these  two 
Americans  horrified  every  Albanian  subject  in  the  country. 
Personally,  after  many  enquiries,  I  have  formed  the  con¬ 
clusion,  and  I  might  say  that  this  opinion  is  shared  by 
responsible  foreign  residents,  that  these  two  Americans 
were  killed  by  mistake.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are 
as  follows.  The  day  before  this  outrage  several  sup¬ 
porters  of  Ahmed  Bey  had  come  down  from  the  north 
to  Tirana  for  some  political  symposium.  They  had 
arranged  to  return  the  next  day,  and,  in  fact,  did.  Four 
of  them  started  in  a  car  about  an  hour  before  the 
Americans.  They  stopped  at  a  wayside  inn  for  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  whilst  still  drinking  were  joined  at  the  inn  by 
the  Americans.  The  Albanians,  however,  were  still 
refreshing  themselves  when  the  Americans  embarked  to 
finish  their  journey.  They  had  thus  caught  up  and  over¬ 
taken  the  four  Albanians,  which  fact  was  probably 
unknown  to  the  murderers  who  were  lying  in  wait  in  the 
Mamurash  Forest.  The  car  was  fired  on  from  all  sides, 
and  the  two  passengers  were  killed  outright.  The  driver, 
a  Montenegrin,  although  seriously  wounded,  has 
recovered. 

In  support  of  this  theory  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
Americans  had  arrived  only  the  day  before  at  Durazzo. 
They  had  proceeded  straight  away  to  Tirana,  and, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  only  spent  one  night  in  this  town, 
were  apparently  bent  on  “  doing  ”  the  country  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  would  not  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  assassins  could  possibly  have  known  their  plans 
or  could  have  been  possessed  of  any  motive  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  the  crime.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  they 
were  bent  on  terminating  the  adventure  of  the  four  sup- 
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porters  of  Ahmed  Bey  for  some  political  reason.  Three 
or  four  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  arrested, 
whilst  two  or  three  others  were  killed  in  a  battle  with 
Government  forces. 

So  filled  with  shame  were  the  Albanians  at  this  setback 
to  their  national  prestige  that  many  of  them  considered 
that  a  Government  under  whose  authority  such  a  crime 
could  be  enacted  had  no  longer  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  I  might  say  that  it  is  many  decades  since  a 
foreigner  was  murdered  by  Albanians,  and  I  dare  hazard 
that  this  crime  will  not  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  people 
are  uncontaminated  by  foreign  influence.  My  meaning 
may  be  ambiguous  to  some. 

6.  Oil. 

The  frenzied  scramble  for  oil-bearing  territories  which 
has  manifested  itself  since  the  war  has  not  left  Albania 
unaffected.  At  the  present  moment  and  for  some  time 
past  the  representatives  of  three  gigantic  oil  concerns — 
two  American  and  one  British,  to  say  nothing  of  French 
and  Italian  companies — have  been  feverishly  conducting 
prospecting  operations.  As  in  most  cases  of  this  kind, 
intrigue  and  corruption  have  permeated  the  situation. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  the 
activities  of  Ahmed  Bey  and  his  erstwhile  “  clique  ”  in  this 
matter  would  not  bear  scrutiny.  This  fomented  the  dis¬ 
content  and  suspicion  which  already  existed.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  considerable  animosity  has  existed  between  the 
British  and  American  interests,  the  latter  having  resorted 
to  business  methods  better  understood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  now  before  us  six  reasons  which  were  actively 
and  collectively  instrumental  in  causing  the  revolution 
which  broke  out  on  May  31st  last.  Whatever  other  views 
may  exist,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  although  no  serious 
taint  of  Bolshevism  has  yet  contaminated  this  country,  the 
revolution  was  a  movement  to  the  Left.  It  may  be  more 
correct  to  call  it  embryonic  Agrarianism,  the  dispossession 
of  the  Beys  being  the  prime  objective. 
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Rebellious  discontent  started  in  the  Valona  district  and 
gradually  spread  all  over  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
standing  army,  a  matter  of  some  7,000  men,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  400  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Government,  joined 
the  rebels.  Against  them  were  opposed  the  armed  hench¬ 
men  of  the  Beys,  who  were  to  a  great  extent  without  heart 
for  the  cause  which  they  were  asked  to  support.  In  the 
south  the  rebels  were  commanded  by  General  Kassem 
Quafzezi  and  in  the  north  by  Rejep  Shala  and  that  old 
warrior  and  campaigner  Bairam  Tsuri,  who,  although 
seventy-five  years  old  and  leading  a  secluded  existence 
in  the  northern  mountains,  commands  more  respect  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  country  to-day.  (I  see  that  he 
has  not  yet  submitted  to  the  more  recent  counter¬ 
revolutionary  movement.)  These  two  armies  converged 
on  Tirana.  They  met  with  but  little  resistance,  but  were 
unable  to  capture  Ahmed  Bey  or  Vrioni,  the  puppet 
Premier  of  one  week’s  standing,  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  precipitate  flight  of  these  gentlemen  from  the 
country,  Ahmed  escaping  over  the  mountains  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dibra  into  Yugo-Slavia,  and  Vrioni  getting  out  to 
sea  by  way  of  Durazzo. 

For  some  long  time  previous  to  the  revolution  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Archbishop  Fan  Noli  had  been  merged  in  his 
episcopalian  duties.  However,  the  services  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  revolutionary 
organisation,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to 
act.  When  the  rebels  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  country  it  was  not  then  unnatural  that  they  should 
request  this  man  to  form  a  Ministry.  This  he  did,  and  his 
Government  was  reputedly  capable  and  honest  of  purpose. 

Fan  Stylian  Noli,  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Durazzo, 
Gora  and  Spati,  Exarch  of  Illyria  and  the  Western  Sea, 
Father,  Master  and  Lord  of  all  Albania,  has  had  an 
adventurous  career.  He  is  a  most  cultured  gentle¬ 
man,  is  extremely  well  read,  and  his  taste  in  music  is 
discriminating.  Amongst  other  artistic  accomplishments 
he  has  translated  Othello  into  the  Albanian  language.  In 
appearance  he  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  of  normal 
handsome  features  partly  covered  by  a  flowing  black 
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beard.  His  age  is,  I  am  told,  fifty-five,  although  his 
wealth  of  black  hair  is  not  yet  streaked  with  grey.  I 
obtained  a  lengthy  interview  with  him  and  found  him  a 
man  of  abundant  knowledge  and  national  democratic 
ambitions.  Like  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Andon 
Frasheri,  he  greeted  me  in  the  most  perfect  English,  and 
was  characteristically  courteous.  He  was  full  of  progres¬ 
sive  and  practical  intentions,  and  fully  appreciative  of 
the  sympathetic  assistance  that  England  had  afforded  his 
country  in  the  past.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this  man. 

But  w'hether  under  Ahmed,  Fan  Noli  or  any  other 
Premier,  Albania  cannot  exist  for  long  under  the  present 
hazardous  conditions.  Before  any  real  progress  can  be 
made  economic  and  territorial  stability  must  be  estab¬ 
lished.  These  people  are  surrounded  by  powerful  and, 
may  I  say,  predatory  nations  who  are  still  preening  them¬ 
selves  on  their  recent  territorial  aggrandisement.  Within 
the  past  thirteen  years  they  have  been  invaded  by 
Serbians,  Montenegrins,  Bulgarians  and  Greeks, 
Austrians,  Italians,  and  Yugo-Slavs.  If  we  go  back  into 
Albanian  history  it  will  be  found  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  country  has  been  subject  to  continual 
invasion  and  strife.  Gauls,  Romans,  Goths,  Slavs, 
Venetians,  and  finally  the  Turks  successively  invaded  and 
overran  the  country.  They  were  never  able  to  subdue  the 
people,  who,  when  overcome  by  superior  numbers  and 
savagery,  would  retire  to  their  mountain  homes  and  would 
there  consolidate  their  position  and  propagate  their 
national  characteristics  in  seclusion.  A  country  that  can 
produce  men  like  Justinian,  Alexander  and  Constantine 
the  Great,  to  say  nothing  of  their  greatest  national  hero, 
Scanderbeg,  cannot  easily  be  conquered.  The  somewhat 
frequent  delimitation  of  frontier  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  has  been  characterised  by 
the  obvious  ignorance  of  ethnological  and  geographical 
fact.  Such  towns  as  Prisrend,  Ipek,  Dibra,  Ochrida, 
Uskub,  Monastir,  and  Janina  are  predominantly  Albanian 
in  population,  sentiment,  and  history,  and  yet  the  Great 
Powers  have  consistently  listened  to  the  nations  that  have 
shouted  the  loudest  because  they  possessed  the  biggest 
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voices.  “  There  is  no  Albanian  nationality,”  said  Bis¬ 
marck  in  1878,  and  that  display  of  crass  ignorance  appears 
to  have  been  echoing  ever  since  in  the  Conference  rooms 
of  Europe.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Albanians  are  the 
most  ancient  and  virile  race  in  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
origin  of  their  language,  Shkypetari,  is  lost  in  antiquity.  I 
am  afraid,  therefore,  that  there  will  always  be  unrest  and 
enmity  until  a  readjustment  of  frontiers  takes  place  with 
a  clearer  eye  to  equity.  Although  the  Albanians  are  war¬ 
like  they  are  not  avaricious,  and  seek  nothing  but  their 
just  rights  and  then  protection.  At  present  they  have 
neither,  and  without  an  honest  and  effective  sponsor  they 
are  defenceless. 

At  the  San  Remo  Conference  in  1920  Italy  was  given 
a  mandate  for  Albania.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the 
Albanians  attacked  the  Italians  in  the  Valona  district  and 
virtually  drove  them  into  the  sea.  In  taking  this  course 
they  did  not  hope  to  defeat  the  Italians  in  battle,  but 
merely  to  turn  the  searchlight  of  publicity  on  their  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  nation.  They  were  successful,  however,  beyond 
their  expectations,  as  the  mandate  has  never  become 
operative  or  effective,  the  Italians  making  no  effort  to 
reoccupy  the  country,  but  contenting  themselves  with  the 
occupation  and  subsequent  fortification  of  the  island  of 
Saseno,  which  lies  about  two  miles  off  the  port  of  Valona. 
The  Albanians  are  at  the  moment  unable  to  oust  them 
from  this  impregnable  position.  By  the  same  token  we 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  precipitate  ultimatum  which 
Mussolini  flung  at  the  Greeks  and  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  Italian  occupation  of  Corfu.  We  know  this  hasty 
action  completely  nonplussed  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
it  only  requires  a  similar  gesture  towards  little  Albania 
and  she  will  again  be  dismembered.  To  arrange  a 
homicidal  frontier  incident  of  this  nature  does  not  present 
great  difficulty  in  some  countries. 

Now,  the  economic  position  of  the  country  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  a  state  of  negativeness  with  resultant 
penury.  But  where  is  there  security  for  foreign  capital? 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
proven  in  emergency  to  be  virtually  impotent,  the  answer 
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must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  “  Vested  interests  ”  is  not 
a  pleasant  or  popular  phrase,  but  situations  occur  where 
these  “  interests  ”  may  be  turned  to  humanitarian  benefit. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  sufficient  oil  indications 
have  been  discovered  in  the  country  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  some  large  concern  to  sink  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  further  development. 
Now,  if  the  foreign  financier  or  investor  realised  that  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  which  is  still  a 
British  Government  concern,  possessed  vital  interests  in 
the  country,  he  would  probably  see  more  security  in  this 
than  from  the  fact  that  Albania  was  a  member  of  a  league 
which,  faced  with  precipitate  challenge,  has  been  proven 
ineffective,  and  which  has  also  more  recently  been  refused 
the  armed  support  of  its  most  powerful  member.  British 
enterprise  would  be  particularly  welcome,  as,  fortunately, 
the  few  Englishmen  who  have  so  far  visited  and  are  known 
in  the  country  have  not  disgraced  us.  Incidentally  I 
might  mention  that  the  only  permanent  English  resident 
at  the  present  moment,  with  the  exception  of  the  Minister, 
is  Lieut. -Col.  W.  F.  Stirling,  D.S.O.,  who  is  official 
adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  a  man  of  fine  record 
and  much  respected  locally. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  late  Premier,  who  was  no  unsophis¬ 
ticated  cleric  and  had  great  experience  of  the  world,  was 
not  allowed  a  little  more  time  to  set  the  wheels  of  emanci¬ 
pation  in  motion.  It  is  said  that  he  created  a  very  good 
impression  when  he  presented  Albania’s  case  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  if  he  had  had  time  to  make  overtures  to 
the  political  financiers  it  is  presumed  he  w'ould  have 
impressed  them  also  as  a  serious  man.  Loans  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Austria  and  Hungary  have  recently  met 
with  success  in  this  country  and  America,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that,  if  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  potentialities  of  Albania  as  a  debtor,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  similar  loan  might  not  be  floated 
for  this  foundling  nation  and  spent,  of  course,  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  financial  commission.  A  loan  of  one 
hundred  million  gold  francs,  properly  spent,  would  place 
the  country  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Even  with  the 
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present  revenue  of  fifteen  to  seventeen  million  gold  francs 
there  would  appear  to  be  ample  security  for  this  amount. 
There  is  no  external  debt,  although  the  Lausanne  Con¬ 
ference  attempted  to  saddle  a  portion  of  the  pre-war 
Turkish  loan  on  to  Albanian  shoulders!  Further,  their 
sense  of  national  responsibility  is  marked,  which  is  a 
helpful  asset. 

There  are  vast  resources  in  the  country.  Timber,  maize, 
wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  olives,  citrus  and  vines,  two  and  three 
crops  a  year,  prove  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  etc.,  are  raised  thrivingly.  Although  the  climate  is 
extreme,  there  is  an  abundance  of  running  water,  while, 
in  addition,  the  country  possesses  several  lakes  which, 
being  situate  at  considerable  altitudes,  are  ideal  for  a 
power  scheme.  Mineral  resources  are  practically  un¬ 
touched. 

But,  first  and  foremost,  the  country  must  be  rendered 
immune  from  continual  threats  of  violence  and  invasion. 
The  gentlemen  who  sit  at  Geneva  must  not  leave  their 
work  half  done.  They  must  realise  that  it  is  unwise,  also 
unfair,  to  present  a  proud  people  with  a  political  entity  and 
a  long-cherished  nationhood  and  then  to  cast  them,  with¬ 
out  oars  or  rudder,  on  the  turbulent  ocean  of  European, 
and  more  particularly,  Balkan  politics.  How  can  they  be 
expected,  without  guidance  and  succour,  to  steer  a  straight 
course  to  progress  and  safety  } 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  THE  FOREIGN 
OFFICE 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

To  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  few  men  remember 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Austen  Chamberlain’s  tricks  of 
manner,  the  sweep  of  his  arm  as  he  takes  out  his  eyeglass, 
the  insistent  wag  of  his  forefinger,  the  movement  of  his 
hand  as  if  he  were  searching  for  his  cuff,  are  often  put 
down  to  affectation.  They  are  the  visible  sign  and  symbol 
to  those  who  know  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  still 
models  himself  on  his  father,  that  he  will  never  escape  from 
his  hero  worship. 

One  must  not  forget  this  in  attempting  to  estimate 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s  work  in  the  present  Cabinet. 
He  will  think  “Imperially”  at  the  Foreign  Office,  for  it 
is  his  firm  conviction  that  it  is  his  mission  in  life  to  convert 
the  vision  of  a  self-contained  Empire  which  his  father 
dreamed,  into  a  reality.  Nothing  else  really  matters  to 
him  in  comparison,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  a  Cabinet 
which  contains  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  bring  forward  a 
measure  of  Imperial  Preference  or  cease  to  know  him. 
The  same  spirit  will  be  at  work  in  the  use  of  the  Safe¬ 
guarding  of  Industries  Act  as  a  means  of  protecting  home 
industries.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  Tariff  Reform 
movement,  which  may  hav'e  far-reaching  effects  on  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Already  the  Government 
have  announced  their  decision  to  build  the  Singapore  Base 
for  the  Navy,  which  appears  to  be  meaningless  if  not 
intended  to  safeguard  our  communications  in  a  possible 
war  in  the  Pacific.  The  last  Government,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Liberal  Party,  allowed  the  scheme  to  drop. 
The  fact  that  it  should  have  been  taken  up  at  once  by  the 
new  Conservative  Government  is  accepted  as  a  sign  of  the 
direction  in  which  British  foreign  policy  is  likely  to 
develop  under  the  segis  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now  the 
building  of  the  Singapore  Base  is  the  logical  sequel  to  the 
drawing  of  a  ring  fence  round  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that 
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in  existing  circumstances,  with  the  electorate  opposed  to 
any  taxation  of  food,  the  tariff  wall  cannot  be  built  very 
high.  But  we  have  still  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  to  convert  Great  Britain 
into  a  protected  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  desires  to  use  this  Act  to  make  a  marked  change 
in  our  Free  Trade  system.  The  Liberal  tradition  which 
has  so  long  dominated  the  economic  policy  of  this  country 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  we  should  keep  our  ports  open 
so  that  we  may  buy  in  the  cheapest  markets  the  materials 
which  we  need  for  our  industries,  and  pursue  a  policy 
which  will  create  no  envy  in  other  countries  which  do  not 
possess  the  abundant  supplies  of  our  Dominions  and 
Crown  Colonies.  It  is  a  policy  which  makes  for  peace  and 
goodwill.  The  antithesis  to  this  is  Tariff  Reform, 
Imperial  Preference,  and  increased  armaments.  It  is  in 
this  direction  that  we  appear  to  be  heading. 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  which  is  likely  to  drag  us  into 
trouble  all  the  world  over  it  is  the  policy  of  the  closed  door 
and  the  mailed  fist  and  the  idea  that  the  big  stick  is  a 
good  substitute  for  wise  statesmanship,  which  this  attitude 
of  mind  seems  to  connote. 

For  this  reason  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  at  all  events  united  in  the  desire  to 
see  Liberal  principles  applied  to  the  problems  of  Empire, 
watched  with  some  anxiety  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  handling 
of  the  Egyptian  question,  which  afforded  the  first  test  of 
his  statesmanship. 

The  murder  of  Sir  Lee  Stack,  the  Sirdar,  was  a  terrible 
event.  It  none  the  less  called  for  a  cool  head  in  deciding 
the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  bring  home  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  their  responsibility  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  British  lives  and  interests  in  Egypt.  But  the  note 
to  Zaghlul  Pasha,  which  declared  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  had  allowed  the  murder  of  the  Sirdar,  went 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  Zaghlulists  may  be 
said  to  have  a  moral  responsibility  in  the  matter,  but  it 
did  not  strengthen  our  position  to  appear  to  accuse  the 
Egyptian  Ministry  of  personal  complicity  in  the  murder, 
for  this  was  a  charge  which  could  not  be  substantiated. 
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The  blunder  of  dragging  in  the  question  of  the  Nile  water 
supply  by  announcing  the  determination  of  the  British 
Government  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  unlimited  irriga¬ 
tion  in  the  Sudan  was  subsequently  recognised  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  apologised  for  the  haste  with  which 
the  note  had  been  drawn  up  and  offered  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  examine  the  question  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  an  impartial  expert.  As  the  Egyptians  as  well  as 
the  Sudanese  are  to  be  represented  on  this  Commission,  it 
should  go  far  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  Egyptian  peasant 
that  his  water  supply  will  be  interfered  with.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  would  do  well  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  “  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  ”  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  and  convert  the  Commission  into  a  permanent 
board  of  technical  experts  for  the  control  of  the  Nile  water 
supply.  There  was,  of  course,  never  any  intention  of 
depriving  the  Egyptian  Fellaheen  of  the  water  necessary 
to  irrigate  his  crops,  for  by  so  doing  we  should  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Egypt. 
But  the  apprehensions  of  the  Egyptians  are  certain 
to  be  exploited  by  Zaghlul.  The  peasants  will  not 
be  convinced  of  our  good  intentions  until  they  see  that 
their  water  supply  is  as  abundant  as  ever.  It  would  be 
a  graceful  act  on  our  part  if  we  asked  the  League  of 
Nations  to  appoint  the  chairman  of  the  board.  It  could 
not  after  that  be  said  that  we  had  not  taken  every  step  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  Egyptians,  for  the  board  would  then 
report  to  the  League. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  we 
ought  to  refer  the  whole  Egyptian  problem  to  the  League 
and  that  in  this  way  we  should  add  to  our  prestige  and 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  League.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  could  be  done,  however  desirable  it  may  be 
in  theory  to  use  the  League  for  all  international  disputes, 
after  the  intimation  of  the  British  Government  that  they 
would  consider  any  intervention  in  Egypt  as  an  unfriendly 
act.  With  this  warning  not  to  meddle  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  controversy  the  League  would  be  placed  in  a 
very  embarrassing  position  in  offering  any  suggestions. 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if  we  were  to  accept  a 
mandate  from  the  League  for  the  Sudan  this  would  give 
Egypt  a  chance  of  accepting  the  situation  in  the  Sudan 
without  loss  of  national  pride.  But  the  present  British 
Government  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the  principle  of 
mandatory  Governments  for  ex-enemy  territory  to  be 
stretched  so  far  as  to  include  the  Sudan. 

The  firm  handling  of  the  Egyptian  crisis  has  been 
followed  by  a  period  of  tranquillity  in  Egypt.  We 
have  made  our  authority  respected.  But  the  Egyptian 
question  still  remains  to  be  settled,  and  as  a  Con¬ 
servative  member,  Mr.  A.  Duff  Cooper,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  cannot  pursue  a  policy  of  govern¬ 
ing  Egypt  by  machine-guns.  How  is  the  deadlock  to  be 
removed  which  will  almost  certainly  arise  when  the  new 
Egyptian  Parliament  meets?  Ziwar  Pasha  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  those  who  know  him  as  a  man  of  good  inten¬ 
tions  and  courage.  He  has  certainly  shown  these  qualities 
by  consenting  to  form  a  Government.  But  Zaghlul  will 
prove  formidable  in  opposition,  and  the  next  election 
might  return  him  to  power.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a 
very  difficult  task  before  him.  It  is  good  to  know  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  going  back  on  the  declaration  of 
Egyptian  independence  and  that  his  policy  is  still  “  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians.”  If  the  Egyptian  people  believed  in 
the  honesty  of  our  intentions  and  our  good  faith  we  could 
voluntarily  get  all  we  needed  in  the  way  of  a  settlement 
on  the  points  reserved  for  discussion — the  security  of 
British  communications,  the  defence  of  Egypt  against 
foreign  aggression,  the  protection  of  foreign  minorities 
and  interests,  and  the  question  of  the  Nile  water  supply. 
We  cannot  compromise  on  the  maintenance  of  our  right 
of  access  to  the  Suez  Canal  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  as 
a  link  in  British  communications,  for  that,  as  Mr. 
MacDonald  pointed  out,  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  Empire.  But  we  might  hold  out  the  inducement  to 
the  Egyptians  of  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Cairo  and  such  of  our  officials  as  still  remain  in  the 
Egyptian  service,  if  they  are  prepared  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Canal  question  and  prove  that  they  are  capable 
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of  protecting  foreign  lives  and  interests.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  adopt  a  cut-and-dried  policy  or  to  look  too  far 
ahead.  The  Foreign  Office  is  accustomed  to  deal  with 
difficulties  as  they  arise,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  good 
atmosphere  often  succeeds  in  solving  what  appears  at  a 
distance  to  be  impossible  of  solution.  In  the  Department 
which  deals  with  Egypt  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  find  some 
of  the  most  skilful  of  all  his  advisers  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
In  taking  their  advice  he  will  lose  no  opportunity  of 
coming  to  terms  with  an  Egyptian  Government  which  is 
really  representative  of  the  majority  in  Egypt,  whose  chief 
desire  is  to  live  in  peace.  His  handling  of  the  Egyptian 
question  afforded  the  first  test  of  his  statesmanship  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  his  readiness  to  admit  a 
mistake  over  the  Nile  water  question  is  a  good  sign  of  his 
willingness  to  learn  from  experience. 

Early  in  December  Mr.  Chamberlain  set  out  for 
Rome  to  attend  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
On  his  way  he  met  M.  Herriot  in  Paris.  The  French 
Press  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  its  inspired  way  about 
the  Paris  conversations,  with  the  apparent  object  of 
tying  Mr.  Chamberlain  down  to  an  admission  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  defensive  pact  for  the  security  of  France.  It 
was  widely  rumoured  that,  in  exchange  for  concessions  in 
the  Near  East,  the  French  Government  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  promise  of  military  support  from  this  country 
in  the  event  of  German  aggression  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  pledged  to  secrecy.  But  it  is  in¬ 
credible  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  have  given 
any  such  promise,  and  the  present  writer  can  well  believe 
that  he  refused  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  problem  of  such 
importance  in  his  first  meeting  with  the  French  President 
of  the  Council.  The  draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
was  rightly  rejected  by  Mr.  MacDonald  as  a  proposal 
which  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  League.  Defensive 
alliances  within  the  League  would  end  by  destroying  the 
value  of  the  Covenant  by  dividing  Europe  into  hostile 
camps,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  future  wars.  The 
real  security  for  France  is  not  to  be  found  in  reliance  on 
force,  but  on  the  pursuit  of  a  moderate  and  conciliatory 
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policy  in  regard  to  Germany.  No  British  statesman  could 
count  on  the  support  of  this  country  in  committing  it  again 
to  undefined  liabilities  in  secret  understandings  for  the 
security  of  any  continental  Power.  To  do  so  might  prove 
a  dangerous  encouragement  to  France  and  the  Little 
Entente  in  the  perilous  belief  that  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Germans  was  to  keep  them  down  by  force. 
The  discussions  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
last  September  revealed  a  marked  contradiction  between 
the  British  and  French  views  on  the  question  of  security, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
bent  on  reversing  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  His  request  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
for  the  postponement  of  the  discussion  of  the  Protocol  to 
the  Covenant  suggests  quite  the  contrary.  For  the  Protocol 
is  welcome  in  France  and  is  suspect  in  this  country.  If,  as 
its  critics  declare,  it  commits  us  to  undefined  obligations  in 
defence  of  the  status  quo — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  as  it  stands — we  should  be  very  rash  to  ratify  it. 
There  are  other  points  that  have  been  urged  against  it : 
that  it  would  enable  one  Power  to  drag  the  League  into 
war  against  another  by  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy 
which  was  bound  to  end  in  its  victim  resisting.  Whether 
these  points  are  sound  or  not  the  situation  must  be  cleared 
up  before  we  proceed  any  further  with  the  Protocol. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  followed  the  right  course  in  asking  for 
further  time  to  consider  the  Protocol,  and  his  suggestion 
that  a  conference  of  the  Empire  should  be  called  to  discuss 
its  provisions  was  a  wise  one.  His  visit  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  was  a 
proof  of  his  interest  in  the  League  and  his  desire  to  sup¬ 
port  it  as  the  best  means  for  establishing  permanent  peace 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Chamberlain  ought,  however,  to  have 
been  on  his  guard  against  the  choice  of  a  French  chairman 
for  the  Commission  of  the  League,  which,  under  the 
scheme  of  armaments  investigation  adopted  last 
September,  could  be  empowered  by  the  League  to  inspect 
German  armaments.  If  he  had  known  at  the  time  what 
great  importance  the  question  of  military  control  was  to 
obtain  over  the  problem  of  the  evacuation  of  Cologne,  he 
might  have  thought  twice  before  consenting  to  a  proposal 
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which  apparently  deprived  the  League  of  its  impartiality 
in  deciding  whether  Germany  had  carried  out  her 
obligations. 

The  Cologne  question  had  already  assuxued  ominous 
proportions  by  the  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  returned  home. 
According  to  Article  429  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
first  zone  of  the  occupied  area,  which  w'as  the  Cologne 
bridgehead,  was  to  be  evacuated  on  January  loth,  1925, 
if  Germany  had  faithfully  carried  out  the  conditions  of 
the  T reaty.  In  another  five  years  Coblenz  is  to  be  evacuated, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  carry¬ 
ing  into  force  of  the  Treaty  the  remainder  of  the  occupied 
area,  including  the  bridgeheads  of  Mainz  and  Kehl.  The 
Germans  have  always  been  suspicious  that  when  the  time 
came  the  French  would  find  some  excuse  for  not  restoring 
the  occupied  provinces  of  the  Rhineland,  and  when, 
therefore,  the  British  decided  not  to  surrender  Cologne 
on  the  plea  that  Germany  had  not  fulfilled  her  obligations 
under  the  disarmament  clause  of  the  Treaty,  there  was  an 
outburst  of  pained  and  indignant  surprise  in  Germany. 
When  the  present  writer  was  in  Germany  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  there  was  some  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of 
French  influence  on  our  actions,  but  it  was  felt  that  so 
long  as  Mr.  MacDonald  was  in  power  no  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  any  small  irregularities  in  the  admittedly 
difficult  task  of  the  German  Government  in  controlling 
extreme  Nationalist  activities  in  not  carrying  out  the 
Treaty.  British  prestige  stood  very  high  in  Germany,  for 
we  have  undoubtedly  played  the  game  in  Cologne  and  have 
never  stressed  the  military  character  of  our  occupation. 
The  spirit  of  the  London  Conference  and  the  appeasing 
policy  which  M.  Herriot  had  pursued  in  the  Rhineland 
had  produced  a  new  feeling  of  hopefulness  in  Germany, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Great  Britain  would 
set  a  good  example  in  being  the  first  to  strike  her  shackles 
off  Germany. 

The  passionate  desire  of  the  German  people  to  welcome 
back  their  “  separated  brethren  ”  in  the  Rhineland  and 
to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Reich  was  brought  forcibly 
home  to  me  in  my  visit  to  Heidelberg.  Herr  Stresemann 
was  blamed  by  the  Nationalists  for  not  having  secured 
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a  definite  pledge  in  London  from  Mr.  MacDonald  that 
the  British  would  observe  the  Treaty  in  January  by  leaving 
Cologne.  It  was  obvious  that  if  the  evacuation  were 
postponed  there  would  be  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
Germany,  that  the  Germans  would  declare  that  they  had 
been  tricked  out  of  their  rights,  and  that  whatever  they 
did,  an  excuse  would  be  always  found  for  the  French  to 
remain  in  the  Rhineland. 

If  British  opinion  believed  at  the  time  that  the  Germans 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  our  occupation  prolonged  in 
view  of  the  danger  of  the  French  taking  over  our  zone  to 
preserve  their  communications  with  the  Ruhr,  it  was  entirely 
misled.  So  anxious  was  Germany  to  receive  some  proof 
that  her  payment  of  reparations  would  end  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland,  that  she  would  have  been  willing  to 
risk  the  occupation  of  Cologne  by  the  French.  What 
she  hoped  was  that,  since  the  occupation  was  an  inter- 
Allied  one,  we  should  move  our  troops  further  down  the 
Rhine,  and,  by  taking  a  strong  stand  in  the  matter,  prevent 
the  French  from  going  into  Cologne. 

Looking  back  now,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  a  friendly 
arrangement  might  have  been  reached  with  the  German 
Government  for  the  evacuation  of  Cologne  and  the  Ruhr, 
which  would  have  enabled  Herr  Marx  to  say  that  he  had 
secured  the  valuable  concession  of  an  earlier  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops  from  the  Ruhr  than  had  been 
promised  by  M.  Herriot  in  London,  in  return  for  a  short 
postponement  of  the  surrender  of  Cologne.  But  this  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  French  would  have  been  willing  to  grant 
these  terms,  and  the  present  writer  cannot  discover  any 
evidence  that  a  demarche  on  the  subject  was  made  either 
in  Paris  or  Berlin.  The  very  mention  of  the  Ruhr  excited 
M.  Herriot  to  such  a  pitch  when  he  was  in  London,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  fix  a  date  in  August  next  for  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops.  No  good  could  have  been  done  at  the 
London  Conference  by  trying  to  force  his  hand  to  an 
earlier  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  on  the  lines  suggested. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  MacDonald  had  little  or  no  time  to 
devote  to  the  question  of  Cologne.  Thus  matters 
drifted  on  until  it  became  apparent  that  we  had  no 
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intention  of  going  in  January.  The  official  decision 
of  the  British  Government  was  announced  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  December,  and 
it  was  based  on  the  alleged  failure  of  the  German 
Government  to  carry  out  their  obligations  under  the 
disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty.  This  was,  of  course, 
an  Allied  and  not  a  British  decision  only.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Lord  Curzon,  in  making  the  announcement, 
declared  that  the  report  of  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Control 
Mission  could  not  be  published  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
evacuation.  This  had  the  worst  possible  effect  on  German 
opinion,  which  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  this  was 
not  the  real  but  a  trumped-up  excuse  for  not  carrying  out 
the  Treaty.  The  Germans  are  a  military  race  who  know 
from  their  experience  of  war  what  is  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  a  campaign,  and  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
thoroughly  and  effectively  disarmed  seems  to  them  the 
height  of  absurdity.  As  the  German  Government  pointed 
out  in  their  subsequent  Note  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
Germany  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  equipment  of  modern 
warfare.  It  possesses  no  heavy  artillery,  no  aircraft,  and 
no  tanks,  while  its  fortresses  on  the  western  frontier  have 
been  razed.  No  military  expert  doubts  this,  for  it  also 
requires  an  enormous  supply  of  ammunition  for  an  army 
to  take  the  field.  The  i,8oo  visits  of  inspection  in  German 
factories  which  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Allied  Mission 
since  September  have  discovered,  according  to  the  German 
Government,  very  little  more  than  the  small  amount 
allowed  under  the  Treaty. 

British  opinion  was  startled  by  the  outburst  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  even  abuse,  which  followed  in  the  German  Press. 
But  although  this  was  overdone,  especially  in  the  V ossische 
Zeitung,  which  is  generally  staid  and  respectable,  but 
which  became  quite  hysterical  for  the  moment,  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  on  our  part  not  to  take  account  of 
German  opinion.  The  Allies  cannot,  as  the  Spectator 
said,  sit  on  the  heads  of  seventy  millions  of  people,  and 
France  and  ourselves  have  sooner  or  later  to  make  up  our 
minds  that  Germany  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  State  again.  It  was  not  until  we  per¬ 
suaded  the  French  that  the  reparations  crisis  would  not 
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be  settled  until  the  Germans  were  consulted  and  agreed 
to  a  reasonable  plan  for  payment  that  the  drift  towards 
chaotic  conditions  in  Europe  was  stayed.  Loyalty  to  our 
French  Allies  appears  to  have  prevented  Mr.  Chamberlain 
from  making  any  attempt  to  come  to  any  arrangement  with 
the  German  Government  for  the  postponement  of  our 
evacuation  of  Cologne  on  the  ground  of  the  Ruhr  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  Foreign  Office  has  rigidly  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  the  Treaty,  and  not  a  hint  has  lately  been  given  to 
Berlin  or  to  Paris  that  there  was  any  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  The  very  strongest  proof,  therefore,  should 
have  been  presented  of  the  failure  of  Germany  to  carry 
out  her  obligations  before  we  decided  to  announce  our 
decision  to  remain  in  Cologne.  Lord  Curzon’s  initial 
mistake  of  appearing  to  give  the  verdict  without  the  evidence 
was  subsequently  corrected  to  some  extent  by  the  Note 
of  the  Ambassadors  on  behalf  of  the  Allies  giving  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  indictments  of  the  Military  Control  Mission. 
Various  violations  of  the  Treaty  provisions  were  alleged. 
The  German  General  Staff,  declared  the  Ambassadors, 
had  been  reconstructed  in  another  form;  short  service 
volunteers  had  been  recruited  and  trained;  a  surplus  of 
every  kind  of  material  beyond  the  amount  allowed  had 
been  found ;  the  reorganisation  of  the  State  police  had  not 
been  begun.  Now,  it  must  be  said  that  these  heads  of  the 
indictment  did  not  appear  to  be  a  convincing  reason  for 
destroying  the  good  atmosphere  of  the  London  Agreement 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  carrying  of  the  Dawes  plan 
and  for  imperilling  the  passage  of  the  Anglo-German 
Treaty  through  the  Reichstag.  Germany  found  herself 
treated  once  more,  not  as  an  equal  to  be  consulted  about  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  as  a  conquered 
Power  on  whom  terms  of  a  most  odious  kind  must  be 
imposed  by  force. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  British  diplomacy,  which  has 
been  working  so  skilfully  and  patiently  for  the  removal  of 
the  spirit  of  suspicion  and  hatred  which  threatened  to 
devour  Europe,  the  result  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  handling 
of  the  Cologne  question  has  been  severely  judged.  Not 
only  the  Liberal  Press  in  this  country,  but  great  Con¬ 
servative  papers  like  the  Observer  and  the  Sunday  Times, 
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have  deplored  the  decision  to  remain  in  Cologne. 

But  it  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that 
he  had  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  He  had  to  con¬ 
sider  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  French  military  experts 
but  also  that  of  our  own  officers  on  the  Inter-Allied  Mission 
of  Control.  The  report  will  show  that  they  hold  the  view 
no  less  strongly  than  the  French  that  Germany  is  guilty 
of  grave  infringements  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  this  must 
be  brought  home  to  her.  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  War  Office  that  Germany’s  warlike  preparations  and 
the  defiant  spirit  that  lies  behind  them  afford  a  very  real 
excuse  for  not  evacuating  Cologne.  To  have  acted 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  his  military  advisers 
would  have  been  a  very  bold  step  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
part.  It  would  have  meant  his  setting  his  opinion  against 
the  judgment  of  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  had  also  to  consider  the  effect  on  French  opinion  of 
such  a  step.  It  is  conceivable  that  even  if  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  had  brought  the  Cabinet  round  to  the  desirability  of 
evacuating  Cologne  on  January  loth,  the  result  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  Herriot  Government,  if  they  had 
accepted  the  verdict.  If  the  French  Government  had 
refused  to  do  so  and  had  proceeded  to  occupy  Cologne, 
which  might  have  happened,  the  result  could  hardly  have 
been  agreeable  to  Germany.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  never  dreamed  of  acting  contrary  to  the 
report  of  the  Inter-Allied  Mission.  He  was  honestly  and 
sincerely  convinced  that  the  report  afforded  solid  reasons 
for  our  refusing  to  evacuate  Cologne.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
always  takes  the  straight  line,  and  no  more  on  this  occasion 
than  on  any  other  in  which  he  has  had  to  take  a  serious 
decision  has  he  departed  from  the  path  of  strict  justice  as 
it  seemed  to  him.  Fortunately,  the  Ambassadors’  Note 
left  the  door  open  to  an  arrangement  with  the  German 
Government,  which  Herr  Stresemann  in  his  reply  has  wisely 
caught  at.  The  German  Government  insist  that  Germany 
is  disarmed  so  completely  as  to  be  no  longer  a  military 
factor  in  Europe,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  contend  that  the 
Allies  ought  not  to  take  reprisals  because  certain  details 
have  not  been  carried  out  in  the  onerous  obligations  which 
have  been  imposed  on  them.  “  Let  the  Allies,”  says  the 
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German  Note  in  effect,  “  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  London 
Agreement  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  disarmament, 
so  that  the  points  in  dispute  may  be  settled  by  mutual 
agreement.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  come  to  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  conflict  of  opinion.” 

This  is  well  and  courageously  said,  considering  the 
passions  which  have  been  aroused  in  Germany.  It  remains 
for  diplomacy  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The 
essence  of  the  London  Agreement  was  the  spirit  of 
arbitration,  and  if  this  were  applied  to  the  Cologne 
question  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  under  the 
authority  of  the  League,  with  an  impartial  chairman,  to 
investigate  German  armaments,  much  might  be  done  to 
allay  German  feeling.  In  any  event,  Germany  would  be 
wise  to  meet  the  Allies  by  showing  that  she  has  nothing 
to  conceal.  She  herself  seems  to  admit  that  she  has  not 
entirely  fulfilled  her  obligations.  The  German  Note 
declares  that  the  omissions  are  unimportant.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  the  easier  to  rectify.  The  British  Government 
desire  to  leave  Cologne  as  soon  as  possible  and  will  do  their 
utmost  to  act  as  honest  brokers  in  settling  an  affair  which 
has  such  grave  implications  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  aim  should  be  to  free  German  territory 
altogether  as  soon  as  possible;  to  encourage  the  French  to 
think  that  the  Allies  must  remain  in  the  Rhineland,  until 
their  generals  declare  that  Germany  is  disarmed,  would  be 
a  reversal  of  British  foreign  policy  as  conducted  both  by 
Lord  Curzon  and  Mr.  MacDonald.  In  accepting  the 
advice  of  his  military  advisers,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
do  well  to  realise  that  this  country  will  not  allow 
the  War  Office  to  dictate  the  policy  which  the  Foreign 
Secretary  should  follow. 
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By  John  Bell 

That  the  gospel  of  Communism  is  now  preached  in  every 
country  in  Europe  can  no  longer  be  disputed;  that  it  has 
won  many  adherents  is  also  uncontested ;  but  the  assertion 
that  it  is  making  headway  in  keeping  with  the  aspirations 
of  Zinovieff,  the  brain  of  the  Third  International,  and  the 
other  Bolshevik  dictators  can  be  safely  controverted.  The 
amazing  thing  about  Communism  is  that,  in  spite  of  its 
failure  in  the  country  of  its  application,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  practice  has  led  to  a  palpable  negation  of  its 
chief  doctrines,  it  should  have  appealed  to  certain  dis¬ 
contented  elements  of  every  country.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  find  reasons  showing  how  this  appeal  has  been  made 
possible. 

It  has  been  made  possible,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  lavish 
employment  of  Russian  money.  A  country  which  repudi¬ 
ated  its  debts  contracted  before  and  during  the  war,  which 
has  deliberately  put  back  its  clock  and  is  suffering  from 
inertia,  starvation  and  stagnant  trade,  and  which  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  demand  loans  from  Western  peoples 
whom  it  would  like  to  despoil  before  strangling,  has  had 
no  difficulty  in  raising  money  for  propaganda  purposes. 
The  Government  of  the  Soviets  has  acted  as  if  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  propaganda  was  the  first  charge  on  its  nebulous 
resources.  It  has  been  blatantly  frank  about  this  propa¬ 
ganda.  Has  it  not  admitted  that  if  Communism,  as 
applied  in  Russia,  had  to  be  successful  it  must  be  uni¬ 
versal  ?  The  world  has  witnessed  this  strange  spectacle : 
the  greater  the  failure  of  the  Communist  regime  in  Russia 
the  greater  have  been  the  efforts  made  to  find  converts  to 
Bolshevik  doctrines  in  other  countries. 

Bolshevism  in  Russia  was  born  of  misery  and  despair,  the 
main  causes  of  every  social  revolution.  The  corollaries  of 
misery  and  despair  are  discontent  and  revolt.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  agents  of  Sovietic  Russia  to  promote  unrest 
in  all  the  countries  where  they  have  either  penetrated 
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themselves  or  made  their  money  work  for  them,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  European  country  to-day  is  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  blighting  hand  in  its  midst. 

In  the  second  place,  Bolshevik  propaganda  has  been 
unwittingly  assisted  by  those  political  conditions  which 
were  inevitable  after  a  great  war.  The  political  parties 
had  a  common  aim  before  them  during  the  military 
struggle.  They  were  united  in  a  single  endeavour  :  to  give 
the  armies  the  means  and  the  moral  support  to  enable  them 
to  smash  the  enemy.  The  war  over,  the  politicians  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  normal  conditions.  As  we  have 
seen,  this  has  not  been  an  easy  matter.  Serious  problems 
had  to  be  solved,  and  in  seeking  the  solutions  the  poli¬ 
ticians  were  no  longer  animated  by  a  common  aim.  The 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  fights  for  political  ascend¬ 
ancy.  Sometimes  the  Right  was  supreme;  at  other  times 
the  Left  got  its  chance;  and  all  the  time  the  problems 
remained  unsolved,  and  the  settling  down,  for  which 
everybody  was  sighing,  was  retarded. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  these  conditions  sections 
of  the  working  classes  in  every  country  became  dis¬ 
heartened,  not  to  say  discontented  ?  They  argued  that  the 
politicians  had  been  given  opportunities  to  do  things  and 
had  failed  to  make  good.  Then  they,  too,  thought  of 
exercising  political  power.  The  failure  of  some  men  in¬ 
spires  ambition  in  others  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
reflect  on  their  fitness  to  discharge  unaccustomed  tasks; 
and  the  workmen’s  leaders,  greedy  of  power,  argued  that 
they  could  not  possibly  do  worse  than  the  professional 
politicians,  whether  of  the  Right  or  of  the  Left,  that, 
indeed,  they  might  conceivably  do  better.  Britain  has  had 
the  experience  of  a  Socialist  and  Labour  Government 
which,  though  opposed  to  Communism  of  the  Russian 
brand,  nevertheless  gave  encouragement  to  it.  The 
MacDonald  Government  was  bitterly  criticised  by  the 
Bolshevik  chiefs,  but  it  returned  good  for  evil  by  recog¬ 
nising  Russia  and  by  arranging  to  accommodate  her  with 
a  loan,  recking  not  whether  the  British  electors  approved 
or  disapproved  this  policy. 

If  the  MacDonald  Government  had  not  fallen,  if  it  had 
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been  returned  to  power  after  the  last  appeal  to  the  country, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  fillip  would  have  been  given  to 
the  Communist  movement  in  England.  Certainly  intensive 
Bolshevik  propaganda  would  have  followed  the  resumption 
of  economic  relations,  or  the  pretence  that  they  had  been 
resumed ;  the  country  would  have  swarmed  with  agents  of 
the  Soviets ;  and,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  trade  union 
leaders,  while  disavowing  Communism,  would  have  wit¬ 
nessed  an  intensification  of  the  Bolshevik  agitation  through 
the  “  cell  ”  and  “  radius  ”  system.  Zinovieff  would  have 
seen  to  that. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  argue  that  the  result  of  the  British 
elections  has  effected  a  set-back  of  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  Note  what  has  happened  in  France. 
The  Government  of  the  Left  in  that  country,  kept  in  power 
by  the  votes  of  105  Socialists,  sought  to  help  the  British 
Socialists  by  recognising  Russia  during  the  electoral  cam¬ 
paign,  and  by  this  act  approved  what  the  MacDonald 
Government  had  done.  The  recognition  of  Russia  by 
France  was  hailed  by  French  Communists  as  a  signal 
triumph  for  Bolshevism.  The  900,000  Frenchmen  who 
voted  Communist  at  the  elections  last  May,  and  their 
twenty-five  representatives  in  the  Chamber,  were  jubilant. 
For  them  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  a  fitting 
reward  for  all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  promote 
Communism  in  France  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  French  Com¬ 
munists  captured  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Tours,  and  with 
it  the  machinery  of  that  party,  including  its  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Humanite.  Zinovieff’s  system  of  nucleuses,  which 
has  given  place  to  the  scheme  of  cells  and  radiuses,  for  the 
Bolshevisation  of  France  had  made  considerable  head¬ 
way,  and  when  a  Government  of  the  Left  entered  office 
the  Communists  naturally  increased  their  agitation.  At  the 
funeral  of  Anatole  France,  who  belonged  to  them,  they 
appeared  in  the  streets  in  large  numbers,  and  when  the 
ashes  of  Jaures  were  transferred  to  the  Pantheon  they 
claimed  to  have  organised  a  procession  of  100,000 
Communists.  It  was  their  behaviour  on  this  latter 
occasion,  coupled  with  the  Government’s  imitation  of 
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Mr.  MacDonald’s  Russian  policy,  that  produced  a  feeling 
of  alarm  in  France. 

Thereafter  Paris  rang  with  sinister  rumours  that  the 
Communist  leaders,  who  talked  wildly,  were  meditating  a 
couf  de  main,  and  the  Government  was  reproached  for  not 
taking  action.  It  did  take  action.  It  expelled  about  a 
hundred  foreign  undesirables  and  raided  a  Communist 
school  at  Bobigny,  a  suburb  of  Paris.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  rumours  that 
had  thrown  Paris  into  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  that 
had  caused  many  people  to  leave  the  city,  and  led  some 
bankers  to  remove  their  securities  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  fact  is  that  since  the  British  elections  there  are 
fewer  Communists  in  France,  the  once  promised  land  on 
which  the  Russian  dictators  had  fixed  their  hopes.  They 
had  hoped  that  the  banner  of  revolt  would  be  raised  in 
that  country.  Once  more  they  have  been  disillusioned. 
Communism  is  certainly  on  the  wane  in  France.  Even 
the  extremists  among  the  workmen  who  had  formed  a  Red 
Confederation  of  Labour  in  the  hope  of  capturing  the  trade 
union  movement  are  leaving  that  body  by  thousands  rather 
than  accept  dictation  from  Moscow.  So  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Bolsheviks 
have  shot  their  bolt,  that  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  a 
country  of  small  savers,  at  bottom  conservative  and  indi¬ 
vidualist,  ever  espousing  the  Red  gospel  of  negation. 

Again,  the  result  of  the  British  elections  has  not  been 
without  its  effect  on  the  Communist  movement  in 
Germany,  the  country  which  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
Lenin,  enabling  him  to  start  the  revolution  in  1917.  Com¬ 
munism  in  Germany  was  given  an  impetus  by  the  fact  that 
a  big  Socialist  party  can  always  be  drawn  upon  when  it 
is  a  question  of  forming  an  extremist  organisation.  Com¬ 
munism  is  but  the  application  of  Socialism,  and  it  is  the 
Socialists  in  a  hurry  who  become  Communists.  In  Germany 
the  Third  International  was  assisted  in  its  propaganda 
by  the  necessities  of  the  German  Government.  If,  as  a 
near  neighbour  of  Russia,  Germany  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  the  Russian  market,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
encourage  Russian  trade  agents.  Now  experience  has 
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shown  that  wherever  these  so-called  economic  experts  have 
appeared  there  has  been  a  boom  in  Sovietic  propaganda. 

The  Communist  movement  in  Germany  developed  with 
amazing  rapidity.  The  time  came  when  there  were  more 
Communists  in  the  Reichstag  than  in  the  Parliament  of 
any  other  country.  There  are  also  more  Communist 
papers  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  The  German 
Bolsheviks  have  organised  more  than  one  Putsch.  In  the 
summer  of  1923  I  witnessed  their  activity  in  the  Ruhr, 
where  they  laid  mines  and  factories  idle  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town  of  Gelsenkirchen,  and  for  a  time  terrorised 
Bochum.  Their  struggle,  described  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review,  was  short-lived,  and  was  destined  to  failure. 
Since  the  British  elections  their  strength  has  dwindled 
considerably.  The  German  electors  took  note  of  what 
had  happened  in  England,  with  the  result  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  suffered  heavy  casualties.  There  are  two  circum¬ 
stances  which  prevent  Communism  from  thriving  in 
Germany.  One  is  the  large  number  of  political  parties  in 
that  country.  These  make  for  safety.  The  other  is  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  are  in  the  main  a  practical  people 
to  whom  idealism  makes  no  appeal.  Germany  will  humour 
Communistic  Russia  by  lending  her  organisers  if  and  when 
money  is  forthcoming  for  organising  work  to  be  done. 
But  she  will  put  a  price  on  her  assistance,  and  this  price 
is  the  Russian  market. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  big  industrial  countries  of  Europe, 
with  their  teeming  working-class  populations,  that  the 
Russian  octopus  has  spread  its  tentacles,  but  the  Third 
International  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  small  States. 
It  has  always  been  claimed  for  Communism  that  it  was 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  Imperialism,  the  supposed  bane 
of  Europe  before  the  war.  But  Communism  has  given 
birth  to  Imperialism  of  the  worst  kind.  Bolshevik  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  small  States  is  simply  brutal  Imperialism. 
What  happened  in  Reval  a  short  time  ago  is  a  glaring 
example  of  the  methods  the  Red  International  is  seeking 
to  employ  in  order  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Soviets.  Fortunately  Esthonia  was  able  to  pit  force 
against  force,  and  by  the  precautions  the  Governrnent  of 
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this  little  State  took  it  was  able  to  crush  the  Communist 
rising  and  to  repeat  the  triumph  of  Poland  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  nations  that  were  at  war  with  Germany  have  no 
assurance  that  this  country  will  not  in  the  future  seek  to 
wipe  out  the  ignominy  of  her  defeat  by  a  war  of  revenge. 
They  have,  therefore,  to  take  precautions  dictated  by 
prudence.  But  while  Germany  has  to  be  watched,  so  has 
Russia.  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Western  countries  has 
not  met  with  that  success  anticipated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Third  International.  It  can  indeed  be  said  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Moscow  dictators  have  been  circumvented.  Similarly 
the  coup  planned  in  the  Balkan  States  has  been  frustrated. 
Zinovieff  had  dreamed  of  a  Soviet  Confederation  of  the 
Balkans.  Bolshevik  agents  swarmed  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  M.  Benes,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  found  it  necessary  to 
expel  two  members  of  the  Russian  trade  delegation  because 
they  openly  engaged  in  Bolshevik  propaganda.  The 
Yugoslavian  Government  seized  documents  which  proved 
conclusively  that  a  revolutionary  movement  had  been 
prepared  for  the  end  of  January.  What  the  Bolsheviks 
had  in  their  minds  was  to  separate  Croatia  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  to  create  an  independent  Macedonia. 

•The  activity  of  the  Russian  agents  had  one  desirable 
result :  it  brought  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  who  had  never 
loved  each  other  in  the  past,  to  take  common  action 
against  the  Sovietic  foe.  The  discussion  of  measures  of 
resistance  was  all  the  more  necessary  if  the  independence 
of  each  had  to  be  maintained.  At  the  head  of  the  agitation 
was  Raditch,  who,  it  was  found,  had  received  money  from 
the  Soviet  delegation  in  Vienna  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Chief  of  the  Croatian  party,  Raditch  was  arrested  and 
was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  documents  establishing 
his  relations  with  the  Red  International.  As  showing  the 
dimensions  of  the  Bolshevik  movement  in  Yugoslavia, 
hundreds  of  arrests  were  effected.  In  Roumania,  too,  there 
have  been  wholesale  arrests  of  Bolshevik  propagandists, 
and  the  same  desire  for  co-operation  in  stemming  the  Com¬ 
munist  tide  shown  by  the  Governments  of  Belgrade  and 
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Sofia  has  been  manifested  between  the  Bulgarian  and 
Roumanian  Governments. 

Thus  in  the  small  States  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
Western  countries,  the  Moscow  dictators  have  met  with 
a  distinct  check.  It  is  an  international  revolution  that  the 
Third  International  is  seeking  to  bring  about,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  from  what  has  happened  in  the  Balkan  States 
that  it  can  only  be  combated  by  an  international  under¬ 
standing  among  the  Governments.  This  is  imposed  by 
the  force  of  things.  Those  European  Governments  which, 
urged  by  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  trade  balances, 
admitted  Russian  economic  agents  into  their  respective 
countries  have  found  from  experience  that,  while  commerce 
has  not  improved,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in 
Bolshevik  propaganda.  Fortunately  most  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  have  found  this  out  in  time.  They  discovered  that 
the  principal  Russian  export  is  a  scheme  for  a  world  revo¬ 
lution  prepared  in  special  schools  in  Russia  where  revolu¬ 
tionary  tactics  are  taught  as  a  science. 

The  awakening  has  come  alike  to  the  European  Govern¬ 
ments  and  to  the  Moscow  dictators  who  desire  to  destroy 
them.  The  Governments  emerged  from  their  lethargy 
when  they  realised  the  significance  of  the  Communist 
peril,  and  they  exchanged  views  as  to  how  the  danger  had 
to  be  met,  and  the  would-be  fomenters  of  trouble  have  now 
been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  propaganda,  however 
intensively  conducted  in  Europe,  will  never  succeed. 
Trade  union  delegations  may  go  to  Soviet  Russia  and  be 
shepherded  like  sheep  and  told  stories  which  they  cannot 
confirm  because,  not  speaking  the  Russian  language,  they 
are  unable  to  make  independent  inquiries,  and  would  not 
be  permitted  to  do  so  even  if  there  was  no  language  diffi¬ 
culty;  but  the  fairy  tales  they  bring  home  with  them  can 
never  carry  conviction.  Messrs.  Purcell,  Tillett  and 
Company  may  be  considered  simple-minded  men  by  many 
people.  But  their  report  has  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  what 
happened  to  the  party  to  which  they  belong  at  the  last 
election.  This  party  fell  on  its  Russian  policy,  and  it 
was  perhaps  natural  that,  smarting  under  defeat,  the 
British  emissaries  should  paint  Russia  in  such  colours  as 
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to  make  British  trade  unionists  believe  that  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  Russian  policy  was  right  after  all. 

Presumably  the  object  of  every  social  revolution,  even 
of  that  effected  in  Russia  by  violence,  is  to  secure  better 
conditions  of  living.  It  can  never  be  argued  that  starving, 
stagnant  and,  to  a  large  extent,  workless  Russia,  where 
freedom  of  political  and  religious  thought  is  unknown,  is 
a  workmen’s  paradise.  A  workmen’s  paradise,  forsooth, 
with  the  standard  of  living  and  wages  much  lower  than 
before  the  war !  How  can  these  facts,  the  true  tests  of 
the  material  well-being  of  workers,  be  ignored  in  any 
appreciation  of  what  is  taking  place  in  Sovietic  Russia? 
But  there  is  another  test  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
test  of  freedom  which  all  Western  democracies  enjoy.  A 
regime  whose  continued  existence  is  uncertain,  whose 
present-day  expression  is  a  negation  of  the  doctrines  on 
which  it  was  founded,  whose  crying  need  is  capital,  which 
its  creators  attacked  fiercely  and  threatened  to  destroy, 
must  always  be  sustained  by  dictatorial  and  tyrannical 
methods. 

Europe  to-day  is  run  by  capital  without  which  its 
economic  reconstruction  will  be  impossible.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  the  Republic  of  the  Soviets  is  appealing  in 
vain  to  Western  nations  for  that  capital  which  it  was 
founded  in  order  to  destroy  is  the  surest  proof  of  the  failure 
of  the  Communist  system.  Happily  there  are  increasing 
signs  that  the  working  classes  of  Europe,  sections  of  which 
were  momentarily  attracted  by  the  Communist  mirage,  are 
beginning  to  see  things  in  their  true  perspective.  They 
are  realising  that  the  system  of  “  cells  ”  in  workshops  and 
factories  is  a  form  of  espionage  and  dictation,  an  attempt 
to  destroy  their  trade  union  independence,  against  which 
their  commonsense  must  rebel.  The  Russian  dictators 
would  like  to  substitute  force  for  the  right  of  the  workmen 
to  bargain  with  their  employers  for  better  conditions.  But 
the  trade  unionists  are  not  fools.  They  know  what  the 
application  of  force  has  produced  in  Russia — a  chaos 
which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  false  Communist 
system  exists.  And  it  can  only  exist  in  Russia  if  the 
Republic  of  the  Soviets  can  devise  a  scheme  for  making 
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that  country  self-supporting.  This  will  be  impossible 
without  capital  for  the  development  of  resources.  Econo¬ 
mic  development  and  revolutionary  propaganda  cannot  be 
prosecuted  at  the  same  time.  The  Soviet  dictators  thought 
they  could  be  run  together.  They  are  now  finding  to  their 
cost  that  they  have  been  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise — that 
well-ordered  countries  cannot  possibly  have  any  dealings 
with  them. 

The  time  will  come,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  arrived, 
when  the  Third  International  will  acknowledge  the  failure 
of  its  propaganda  efforts  in  Europe.  It  is  turning  its 
attention  more  and  more  to  Asia — to  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
India,  China  and  to  the  French  colonies  in  Northern 
Africa.  The  idea  is  to  set  Asia  against  Europe,  and  in 
particular  to  attempt  to  wreak  revenge  on  England  and 
France,  which  by  their  common  interests  are  destined  to 
put  up  a  fight  against  Bolshevism  if  peace  and  order  in 
their  Asiatic  and  African  possessions  have  to  be  conserved. 
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By  “  Curio  ” 

Britain  finds  itself  politically  in  a  reflective  mood.  Per¬ 
haps  the  epithet  “  slightly  stunned  ”  would  be  more  apt. 
Having  been  told  for  a  twelve  month  that  the  two-party 
system  had  been  killed  by  the  Protection  Election  of  1923, 
and  that  for  many  years  to  come  a  long  series  of  minority 
Governments  would  sit  nervelessly  in  Downing  Street,  the 
country  is  now  confronted  with  the  greatest  independent 
party  majority  since  the  Reform  Victory  of  1832 — and 
that  a  Conservative  one.*  Neither  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841 
nor  Disraeli  in  1874  had  a  majority  so  huge  as  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win’s.  Could  it  be  regarded  as  a  personal  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Premier,  such  as  the  country  gave  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  1881,  the  tribute  would  be  immense.  As  it  is,  the 
size  of  the  majority  almost  dwarfs  the  Premier.  Man  can 
feel  at  home  even  in  the  hugest  of  the  works  of  his  own 
hand.  But  when  an  earthquake  suddenly  alters  the  whole 
terrain,  however  much  to  his  advantage,  he  must  feel 
slightly  forlorn  as  he  sits  on  the  upcast  summit.  Besides, 
next  time  Nature  may  have  a  sinking  feeling. 

But  the  majority  is  a  hard  fact,  however  attained.  And 
there  is  not  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  last  point. 
The  Socialist  Government  was  beaten  in  the  Commons 
and  overwhelmed  in  the  country  for  precisely  the  same 
reason — namely,  that  its  extreme  wing  suddenly  seized  the 
control  of  Cabinet  policy.  The  country  had  been  quite 
quiet  under  the  minority  regime  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Snowden  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  but  both  Commons  and 
people  revolted  instantly  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Britain  was  to  be  administered  on  Red  Flag  principles 
and  by  dictation  from  Moscow. 

How  it  was  that  the  intelligent  leaders  of  Socialism 
blundered  or  weakened  just  at  the  moment  they  did 

(i)  It  is  ridiculous  to  class  the  Liberal-Labour-Nationalist  majorities  of 
1906  as  a  single  party  unit.  The  correct  figure  is  a  Liberal  majority  of 
82  over  all  parties. 
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is  something  we  probably  shall  not  know  for  twenty  years. 
Their  own  preconceived  strategy  was  something  far  more 
brilliant  and  dangerous.  It  was  order  and  moderation  till 
the  spring  of  this  year — and  then  a  terrific  bribing  Budget 
which  they  knew  no  House  of  Commons  would  pass  and 
yet  thought  no  electorate  could  refuse. 

The  Liberal  and  Conservative  majority  in  the 
Commons  would  thus  fill  the  ro/e  the  House  of  Lords  were 
cast  for  in  the  first  election  of  1910 — standing  between  the 
populace  and  “  rare  and  refreshing  fruits  ” — pomegranates 
and  pineapples  indeed  compared  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
apples  and  oranges.  This  was  the  subtle  plan;  instead 
of  which  Ministers  found  themselves  fighting  the  election 
as  the  friends  or  slaves  of  the  Bolsheviks — and  of  Bol¬ 
sheviks,  too,  who  were  actively  interfering  in  the  internal 
politics  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  the  munching  of  yesterday’s  stale  political 
crusts  to  restate  these  facts,  because  forgetfulness  of  them 
may  lead  the  Constitutionalists  into  a  dangerous  over- 
confidence.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  any  Socialist  leader 
in  the  future  will  fight  on  ground  so  ruinous  to  him  as  did 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  or  accompany  a  fatal  strategy 
with  equal  tactical  folly.  If  the  Government  had  been 
beaten  on  any  ordinary  issue,  let  us  say  a  Bill  for  national¬ 
ising  the  mines,  still  more  if  it  had  been  appealing  on  its 
Budget,  the  prophets  who  had  said  that  no  party  would 
get  a  clear  majority  at  the  next  election  after  1923  might 
not  have  proved  so  far  wrong  after  all. 

The  prediction  of  the  expert  was  sensible  enough  in 
essence.  It  foretold  either  an  independent  Conservative 
majority  of  about  70  at  the  highest,  or  a  working  Conserva¬ 
tive  majority  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  some  20 
Liberals  led  by  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  lowest.  All  agreed 
that  Liberalism  would  lose — but  on  Socialist  gains  or 
losses  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  In 
fact,  the  distribution  of  seats  between  Conservatives  and 
Socialists  was  seen  as  depending  on  the  extent  of  the 
Liberal  losses. 

This  reasonable  calculation  proved  wrong  because  of 
the  extraordinary  folly  of  the  Government  in  selecting 
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Moscow  as  the  venue  of  the  battle.  Not  only  did  the 
silent  voter  come  out  in  his  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
demonstrate  his  repudiation  of  Bolshevism,  but,  more  sur¬ 
prising  still,  great  masses  of  Liberal  electors  voted  Con¬ 
servative  because  they  did  not  consider  Liberalism  a 
sufficiently  stable  bulwark  against  revolution  and  anarchy. 
Finally,  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Lord  Rothermere,  who  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  “  dishing  ”  the  Conservatives 
at  the  previous  election,  this  time  fought  whole-heartedly 
on  the  Tory  side.  The  result  was  a  Conservative  land¬ 
slide,  a  heavy  Socialist  set-back,  and  the  virtual  destruction 
of  Liberalism.  But  once  more  I  would  ask  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  politician  whether  he  thinks  all  these  phenomena  are 
likely  to  be  reproduced  next  time  ?  Is  it  not  too  much  to 
expect  that,  after  the  frightful  lesson  the  electorate  has 
given  the  Reds  of  Labour,  the  Socialist  leaders  will  allow 
the  next  fight  to  take  place  on  anything  approaching  Com¬ 
munist  ground.^  If  so,  the  calculation  of  the  prophets  for 
the  1924  election,  and  not  the  actual  results  of  that  elec¬ 
tion,  ought  to  be  the  basis  for  considering  the  probable 
returns  of  1928.  In  a  word,  1924  was  a  kind  of  inverted 
Khaki  Election  in  which  a  Government  forced  an  occasion 
and  an  issue  on  which  it  was  bound  to  be  far  more  heavily 
beaten  than  the  permanent  currents  of  political  opinion 
on  ordinary  topics  in  the  country  justified. 

There  may  be  some,  but  I  fear  scant,  consolation  for 
Liberalism  in  this  analysis  of  the  situation.  It  might  be 
argued  that  another  election  would  give  the  Liberals  a 
fairer  number  of  seats  in  proportion  to  their  permanent 
voting  strength.  But  this  is  probably  a  delusion,  because 
defeat  begets  defeat.  When  a  party  has  in  18  years  sunk 
from  a  majority  of  82  in  the  House  to  a  tiny  group  of  40, 
people  will  not  vote  for  it  because,  even  if  they  believe  in  its 
principles,  they  think  they  are  throwing  the  suffrage 
away. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  that  there  is  any  cause  for 
rejoicing  in  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  old  Liberal  Party, 
and  most  thoughtful  Conservatives  seem  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  reason  for  regret  is  obvious.  A  Conserva¬ 
tive  Government  cannot  rule  for  ever.  There  must  be  a 
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time  when  the  nation  will  desire  a  change,  and  if  by  the 
extinction  of  Liberalism  the  Socialists  remain  the  only 
alternative,  then  a  Socialist  Ministry  with  a  clear  majority 
is  only  a  matter  of  time.  It  might  not  arrive  for  twenty 
years,  but  arrive  it  must.  This  is  exactly  the  prospect 
against  which  all  sane  Constitutionalists  have  been  strug¬ 
gling  for  years.  It  led  many  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
to  reject  Mr.  Churchill’s  plans  for  an  Anti-Socialist  Fusion 
or  Centre  Party,  with  which  they  might  otherwise  have  been 
in  sympathy,  just  because  they  did  not  wish  to  see  the  lines 
of  battle  laid  down  in  such  a  manner  as  now  threatens  the 
stability  of  the  State  in  time  to  come. 

But  the  Liberal  tactics  have  been  very  bad,  and  Liberal¬ 
ism  itself  hard  to  help  from  outside.  To  begin  with,  it 
has  itself  practically  created  the  Socialist  Party  in  its 
insane  suspicions  of  Toryism.  The  “pact”  of  1906  and 
the  secret  pacts  of  1910  were  the  stepping  stones  by  which 
Labour  advanced  to  political  power.  They  were  made  by 
Liberal  Whips  in  the  teeth  of  the  open  declarations  of  the 
Socialist  leaders  that  they  intended  the  death  of  Liberalism 
for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  Toryism  wishes  it  to 
survive — namely,  that  when  the  Conservatives  were  not  in 
office  Liberalism  might  still  afford  the  country  a  non- 
Socialist  Government.  But  then  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  the  late  Master  of  Elibank 
were  obsessed  with  the  short-sighted  view  that  Liberalism 
had  more  to  fear  from  Toryism  than  Socialism.  They 
refused  to  take  the  slightest  note  of  the  plain  intentions  of 
Socialism  towards  their  own  organisation.  They  created 
a  new  force  of  barbarians  to  fight  other  barbarians — and 
now  instead  of  the  quinquennial  or  decennial  Tory  in¬ 
vasion  they  find  the  Socialist  Stilicho  permanently  in  the 
old  palace  of  the  Caesars. 

The  origin  of  this  folly  was  the  perpetual  advice  of 
Liberal  officials  and  Liberal  newspapers  always  to  lean 
continually  to  the  Left  and  demagogy  in  the  hope  of  snatch¬ 
ing  more  votes  than  were  lost  by  Whig  secessions  to  Con¬ 
servatism.  There  may  have  been  something  in  this  policy 
so  long  as  there  was  no  rival  Richmond  in  the  field  capable 
of  insanities  from  which  even  the  Radical  shrinks,  and  able 
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to  beat  the  Mr.  Lloyd  George  of  the  People’s  Budget  on 
every  soap-box.  Now  every  move  to  the  Left  simply 
implies  presenting  more  Radical  adherents  to  Socialism. 
Yet  the  Daily  News,  which  is  now  far  more  a  Labour  than 
a  Liberal  organ  from  the  point  of  view  of  circulation,  con¬ 
tinues  to  press  on  the  party  chiefs  the  continuation  of  the 
policy.  All  who  will  not  accept  this  form  of  slow  suicide 
are  to  be  executed  out  of  hand  after  the  usual  kind  of 
heresy  hunt  so  dear  to  the  Radical  mind.  Some  would  test 
orthodoxy  by  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Simon  and  others 
by  the  epistles  of  Commander  Kenworthy.  Whereas  in 
the  cold  light  of  reason  and  reality  the  Radical  voter  is 
passing  over  in  shoals  to  the  Socialist  camp,  and  the  Radi¬ 
cal  right  wing  group  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  soon 
follow  their  voters  and  the  Ponsonbys  and  Trevelyans, 
who  were  quicker  to  see  how  the  cat  was  going  to  jump, 
into  the  same  haven.  This  will  leave  the  Liberals  of  the 
right  in  such  a  hopeless  position  of  inferiority  that  they 
must  ally  themselves  with  the  Conservatives  on  the  same 
terms  that  the  Radicals  ally  themselves  with  the  Socialists 
— that  is,  on  no  terms  at  all.  Each  convert  will  be  washed 
up  on  the  beach  and  received  egenlem  liiore  by  hosts  who 
will  simply  enrol  him  under  their  banner  on  the  condition 
of  absolute  obedience. 

The  true  course  of  Liberalism  was  to  make  a  firm  pact 
with  the  Tories  at  the  last  election  which  would  have 
secured  them  at  least  a  hundred  seats  in  permanence — with 
a  hope  that  on  some  future  occasion  fortune  might  give 
them  an  issue  which  would  have  allowed  them  to  regain 
the  balancing  position  and  possibly  form  a  Government 
with  the  good  will  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Anyhow,  a 
pact  of  some  kind  there  had  to  be  if  Liberalism  was  to 
survive  as  a  serious  force.  And  since  the  Socialists  would 
not  enter  into  one  in  spite  of  the  frantic  and  tearful 
appeals  of  the  Daily  News,  while  the  Conservatives  were 
quite  willing  to  do  business.  Liberalism  had  to  choose 
between  such  a  loose  Conservative  alliance  and  practical 
extinction.  A  few  sensible  Liberals,  with  the  connivance 
of  Liberal  headquarters,  made  arrangements  for  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  divisions  and  survived.  The  bulk  of 
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the  party,  following  the  Radical  doctrine  of  “  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  went  headlong  to  destruction. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  retrieve  this  grievous  and 
unfortunate  error,  for  why  should  Conservative  head¬ 
quarters  buy  Liberal  support  when  it  has  been  shown  that 
Liberal  votes  can  be  had  for  nothing  against  the  Socialists  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to 
keep  the  Liberal  party  in  existence  even  at  a  sacrifice  of 
Conservative  seats,  but  party  officials  are  apt  to  be  hard 
bargainers. 

7'he  reorganisation  and  reanimation  of  Liberalism,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is,  I  fear,  nothing  but  the 
last  convulsion  of  the  dying.  The  first  symptom  of  this 
promised  resurrection  was  an  internecine  quarrel  about 
the  chairmanship  of  the  party  among  the  miserable 
remnant  of  forty,  which  showed  its  unity  by  splitting  neatly 
into  three  parts.  To  this  has  been  added  an  even 
more  complicated  quarrel  between  members  and  can¬ 
didates  and  another  one  among  candidates  themselves. 
The  Liberal  Press  is  in  the  meantime  clamorous  for 
the  exclusion  from  the  party  of  all  the  unorthodox, 
though  no  one  agrees  as  to  what  constitutes  orthodoxy. 
The  vendetta  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  explains 
better  than  any  other  single  fact  why  Liberalism  has 
failed  to  survive  the  fierce  struggle  of  modern  politics. 
To  attempt  to  exclude  from  the  leadership  the  one  great 
vital  and  living  force  of  statesmanship  left  to  Liberalism 
is  the  last  infirmity  of  a  party  which  has  always  declined 
to  look  the  facts  of  life  in  the  face. 

One  complaint  and  one  only  can  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Liberal  critics  make  against  him  with  justice.  It  was  he 
who  forced  the  election.  But  for  the  active  part  he  played 
in  the  forty-eight  hours  before  the  debate  on  the  Campbell 
case  both  in  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  camps,  the 
Tories  would  have  blundered  or  the  Liberals  would  have 
run  away,  and  the  Government  slipped  through  between 
the  two  hostile  armies.  It  was  the  ex-Premier’s  certainty 
that  this  would  happen  which  made  him  hold  out  against 
the  Select  Committee  until  the  last  hour,  which  was  “  too 
late.”  Mr.  Asquith  indeed  was  a  consenting  party  both 
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to  this  action  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  to  the  opposition 
to  the  Russian  Treaty,  but  he  was  not  the  moving  force. 
Was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wise  in  joining  battle  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  on  the  issue  which  sent  shoals  of  Liberals  into 
the  Conservative  camp  as  the  safest  bulwark  against  Com¬ 
munism?  Would  the  Liberal  Party  have  done  better  on 
any  other  issue  which  was  likely  to  arise?  These  are  fair 
questions  to  ask,  though  they  are  not  by  any  means  easy 
to  answer. 

The  position  of  the  two  Oppositions  might  be  sum¬ 
marised  thus :  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  re-create 
Liberalism  as  a  serious  political  force;  the  Socialists 
will  recover  their  defeat  precisely  in  so  far  as  they  succeed 
in  shaking  off  the  domination  of  their  extreme  left  wing 
and  resuming  their  usual  position  as  a  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  led  by  the  academic  Socialists  of  the  chair.  Can 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  do  it? 

The  position  and  prospects  of  the  Government  party 
are  also  highly  obscure,  depending  as  they  do  on  many 
uncertain  factors  in  the  Ministerial  ranks. 

The  session  which  opens  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from 
now,  and  particularly  the  first  Conservative  Budget,  will 
help  to  clear  the  air.  At  present  the  policy  of  the  future 
must  largely  be  deduced  from  the  past  records  and 
personal  predilections  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  best  thing  about  the  Conservative  victory  was  not 
the  size  of  the  majority  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
accepted  by  the  victors.  There  was  very  little  wild  bray¬ 
ing  or  vainglorious  boasting.  The  majority  seemed 
instantly  aware  that  they  had  been  granted  a  crowning 
mercy  and  an  almost  unexpected  deliverance  :  that  they 
had  been  chosen  rather  as  the  trustees  of  the  nation  against 
a  public  peril  than  as  a  Tory  Government  commissioned 
to  carry  out  all  the  little  ’isms  of  the  party  creed.  Further, 
the  more  far-sighted  of  the  leaders,  both  at  Westminster 
and  in  the  constituencies,  have  certainly  realised  that  if 
this  Ministry  fails  to  justify  by  its  activities  the  existing 
basis  of  society  and  property  a  Socialist  Government  with 
a  clear  majority  will  be  their  legatee.  The  Conservative 
spirit  is  therefore  willing  for  a  great  constructive  effort. 
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but  experience,  alas !  has  proved  how  weak  the  Tory  flesh 
may  be.  Good  intentions  do  not  always  result  in  the 
carrying  out  of  extensive  legislative  programmes.  It  is 
so  easy  for  a  few  men  to  throw  sand  into  the  political 
machinery.  The  real  danger  to  the  Tory  Party  and  the 
country  does  not  lie  in  the  opposing  armies,  but  in  the 
Tory  camp. 

For  this  at  least  is  axiomatic.  The  Tories  have  been 
chosen  by  the  nation  to  maintain  a  society  organised  on 
the  basis  of  individual  effort  against  those  who  would 
destroy  and  reconstruct  the  State  on  a  principle  which 
denies  the  fruit  of  that  effort  to  the  man  who  has  made 
it.  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  argue  which  view  of  society 
is  the  most  noble  or  the  most  practical.  But  there  is 
obviously  a  divergence  between  the  views  of  the  Conserv¬ 
atives  and  the  Socialists  which  strikes  down  to  the  very 
bed-rock  of  philosophic  thought  and  of  everyday  political 
practice.  Those  who  hold  the  fort  for  society  must  make 
good  all  the  weak  points  in  their  defences  or  ultimately 
their  position  will  be  carried  by  storm.  The  social  system 
will  never  be  safe  so  long  as  large  numbers  of  citizens, 
mostly  loyal  and  patriotic  at  heart  as  the  British  of  all 
classes  are  by  nature  wont  to  be,  feel  that  their  life  con¬ 
tains  neither  comfort  for  the  present  nor  assurance  for  the 
future  however  hard  they  work,  or  that  the  opportunity 
of  talent  is  denied  to  their  promising  children.  Any  Con¬ 
servative  policy  which  does  not  deal  with  these  desires  and 
necessities  on  very  broad  and  drastic  lines  will  prove  futile 
as  a  buckler  of  defence.  A  series  of  small  measures  of 
administrative  improvement,  a  reduction  of  expenditure 
which  will  please  certain  classes,  a  policy  of  tranquillity 
abroad,  and  even  reduced  taxation  will  not  meet  the 
occasion  adequately.  And  for  this  simple  reason :  in 
the  old  days  the  electorate  would  be  content  enough  with 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury  as  the  passive  and  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  as  the  active  agent  in  a  Government 
which  satisfied  some  people  by  doing  nothing  and  others 
by  doing  something  in  matters  of  social  reform.  The 
country  always  felt,  and  with  justice,  that  if  it  required 
anything  a  trifle  more  drastic  in  this  field  it  could  turn  out 
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the  Unionists  and  put  in  the  Radicals — as  it  did  in  1906. 
The  pocket  of  the  income-tax  payer  might  run  about  as 
much  risk  from  Old  Age  Pensions  being  lavishly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Liberals  as  from  the  Tories  involving  the  nation 
in  a  minor  war.  That  time  has  vanished.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  to  Toryism  is  something  beside  which  the  most  violent 
Radicalism  would  appear  the  essence  of  moderation. 
Willy-nilly,  therefore,  the  Conservatives  have  become  the 
trustees  of  many  Liberals  and  of  reasonable  Liberal 
social  reform.  They  must  stretch  their  own  Tory  demo¬ 
cratic  conceptions,  always  sympathetic,  practical,  and 
elastic  on  this  issue,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  grapple  boldly  with  the  pressing  evils  of  industrial 
society  of  our  day.  The  future  of  this  country  for  the 
next  twenty  years  depends  on  whether  the  Tory  leaders 
will  take  this  course  or  not.  Will  they?  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  depend  on  the  view  taken  of  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  Cabinet. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that,  with  the  single  and  sur¬ 
prising  omission  of  Sir  Robert  Horne  from  the  Exchequer 
under  rather  curious  circumstances,  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
appointments,  taken  entirely  on  his  own  volition,  were 
excellent  and  have  been  universally  approved  by  his 
party.  The  Cabinet  is  far  stronger  both  in  intellect  and 
experience  than  any  which  either  Liberalism  or  Labour 
could  produce.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  turned  his  dangerous 
second  eleven  of  1923  into  a  first-class  one — and  Mr. 
Churchill’s  conspicuous  intellectual  abilities  are  also  at 
the  service  of  Toryism.  The  reactionary  element  which 
ruined  the  party  at  the  previous  election  has  taken  a  back 
seat — though  it  has  one  spokesman  at  the  Home  Office. 
But  this  negative  virtue  does  not  imply  a  broad  construc¬ 
tive  policy  unless  the  convinced  social  reformers  in  the 
Cabinet  are  strong  enough  to  get  their  way. 

Not  very  much  leading  may  be  expected  from  Mr. 
Baldwin  on  this  matter,  partly  because  he  is  more  prone 
than  most  Prime  Ministers  to  let  his  Cabinet  guide  itself, 
and  partly  because  his  own  attitude  towards  social  reform 
has  always  been  and  still  appears  to  be  nebulous  and  hard 
to  fathom.  Before  the  war  he  took  a  sympathetic  and 
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generous  interest  in  the  activities  of  younger  Tory 
reformers,  and  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  well  both 
industrial  and  agricultural  workers.  But  he  never  pro¬ 
posed  anything  in  the  form  of  practical  legislation,  seemed 
to  have  a  lurking  distrust  of  State  interference,  and  to  rely 
on  the  improvement  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
various  classes  met  together  and  worked.  Something  of 
this  “hazy  puff  of  indistinctive  talk”  seems  to  cling  to 
his  utterances  since  he  first  became  Premier.  That  he 
has  advanced  in  his  views  since  1914,  like  many  other 
people,  is  obvious;  but  has  he  advanced  far  enough  to 
press  a  big  social  reform  programme  on  reluctant  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Government?  Will  he  not  merely  take  what 
is  forced  on  him  from  inside  ?  My  conviction  is  that  while 
he  will  never  obstruct  a  Tory  social  programme,  neither 
will  he  incubate  one.  The  danger  of  such  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  Premier  is  that  it  leads  to  piecemeal  and 
inconsistent  legislation. 

Mr.  Churchill  as  Chancellor  comes  next  in  the  official 
hierarchy.  Also  he  holds  the  strings  of  the  purse  which 
the  reformers  may  have  to  seek  to  unloose.  Tory-Demo- 
cracy  will  get  no  help  from  him.  Rather  is  he  likely  to  be 
its  most  formidable  opponent  in  the  Ministry.  The  Old 
Guard  of  Conservatism  may  distrust  his  Liberal  proclivi¬ 
ties  :  it  is  exactly  his  reactionary  Liberalism  that  I  suspect. 
His  enemies  are  denouncing  him  as  an  opportunist ;  what  is 
really  dangerous  about  him  is  his  appalling  intellectual 
consistency.  Mr.  Churchill  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
Palmerstonian  Whig  who,  like  his  autotype,  believes  in  a 
“  spirited  policy  ”  abroad  and  dislikes  State-aided  social 
reform  at  home.  He  is  also  a  genuine  economist  of  the  old 
Victorian  Liberal  school  who  will  only  spend  money  on  his 
favourite  war  fad. 

As  far  as  the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  any  division 
which  may  exist  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  urgency  of  Tory 
social  reform  follows  the  line  of  cleavage  revealed  at  the 
Carlton  Club  meeting.  Politicians  who  differ  on  what  are 
mainly  personal  grounds  have  to  find  a  flag  to  wave  before 
the  larger  body  of  public  opinion  outside.  So  it  was  easy 
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for  both  sides  to  agree  that  the  minority  at  the  Carlton  Club 
represented  a  desire  for  fusion  with  one  wing  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  therefore  a  “  forward  ”  view  of  Con¬ 
servatism,  while  the  majority  could  be  labelled  as  Die- 
hards  or  “  True-Blues.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference 
of  opinion  was  between  those  who  thought  it  the  duty  or 
interest  of  Conservatism  to  keep  in  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  those  who  held  an  emphatically  contrary  opinion. 
Social  reform  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  divergence 
of  view  was  so  essentially  personal  and  practical  that  the 
division  would  have  healed  months  ago  as  it  has  healed 
now,  had  not  a  few  insignificant  Under-Secretaries  in  the 
Bonar  Law  Administration  and  a  Conservative  newspaper 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  paying  off  old  scores 
by  baiting  Lord  Birkenhead.  The  latter  lost  his  temper 
and  replied  with  his  wonted  vigour,  so  that  the  action 
became  general,  and  the  wound  was  kept  open.  It  is  to 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  eternal  credit  that  he  healed  it  last 
November. 

But  as  far  as  reaction  versus  social  reform  is  concerned, 
a  mere  glance  at  a  list  of  names  would  show  that  the  social 
reformers  adhered  as  a  whole  to  Bonar  Law  and  the 
majority  at  the  Carlton  Club.  Lord  Birkenhead  was  almost 
the  only  prominent  pre-war  Tory-Democrat  among  the 
seceders. 

The  next  two  most  prominent  men  in  the  Ministry  after 
the  Premier  and  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Birkenhead,  might  be  considered  to  cancel  each 
other  out.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  by  temperament  a  Whig, 
with  all  the  Whig’s  coldness  on  social  issues.  Could  he 
have  been  his  father’s  brother  instead  of  his  son,  he  would 
have  parted  with  Mr.  Gladstone  over  Home  Rule,  but  it 
would  have  been  as  a  follower  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  not  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Lord  Birken¬ 
head,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Tory-Democrat  both  by  policy 
and  instinct.  His  appeal  has  always  been  made  to  vast 
masses  of  Conservative  working  men,  and  his  support 
drawn  from  great  industrial  centres.  If  he  led  the 
cause  which  in  reality  lies  nearest  to  his  heart  many  doubts 
as  to  the  future  of  Toryism  would  be  laid  to  rest.  But 
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there  are  a  few  great  offices  of  State  which  compel  the  man 
who  holds  them  to  a  certain  detachment  from  home  affairs. 
The  Foreign  Office  is  one  and  the  India  Office  is  usually 
considered  another.  The  Foreign  Secretary  and  the 
Indian  Secretary  have  immense  responsibilities  cast  upon 
them.  Frequently  they  have  to  secure  Cabinet  assent  to 
decisions  by  no  means  palatable  to  their  colleagues.  The 
tendency,  or  the  temptation,  as  one  chooses  to  call  it,  is  to 
reserve  influence  for  a  decisive  fight  on  Departmental 
issues.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  certainly  not  interfere  actively 
in  home  politics,  and  I  doubt  whether  Lord  Birkenhead, 
while  prepared  to  use  his  influence  in  the  right  direction, 
will  lead  a  Tory-Democratic  crusade. 

Lord  Curzon  is,  of  course,  a  star  who  dwells  apart  from 
these  subliminal  matters,  but  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
how  many  members  of  the  Government  took  part  in  the 
pre-war  movement  for  Tory  social  reform.  The  list  will 
include,  apart  from  the  Premier  and  Lord  Birkenhead, 
The  Hon.  E.  L.  Wood,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture; 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Secretary  for  Air;  Sir  L. 
Worthington-Evans,  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  and 
Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland,  Minister  of  Labour.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hills  and  Sir  A.  Griffith-Boscawen  have  unfortunately 
fallen  by  the  political  wayside,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Unionist 
social  reformers  have  marched  on  to  fame  and  fortune,  and 
such  a  stalwart  as  Lord  Bledisloe  has  found  a  place  at  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  They  are  reinforced  at  the  Ministry 
of  Education  by  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  who  has  more  than 
fulfilled  the  brilliant  promise  of  Oxford  utterances  con¬ 
fined  to  the  select  circle  of  the  Canning  Club.  Lord 
Eustace  is  an  idealist  without  being  a  fanatic — that  is  to 
say,  he  has  character. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bridgeman,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  neutral  on  this  issue.  He  is  a  man 
of  very  shrewd  and  penetrating  commonsense,  justifying 
a  certain  physical  resemblance  to  the  late  King  Edward 
VI 1.  He  marches  in  Shropshire  with  Mr.  Baldwin  in 
the  Bewdley  Division  of  Worcestershire,  and  his  opinions 
are  probably  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Prime 
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Minister.  I  should  venture  to  place  Lord  Cave  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  category.  He  is  a  man  intellectually  hard  and  morally 
upright,  but  by  no  means  devoid  of  practical  sympathy  with 
the  working  classes.  He  does  not  interpret  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  in  a  very  political  sense — but  if  he  chose 
to  take  a  stand  it  would  be  a  formidable  one. 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  as  Minister  of  Health  occu¬ 
pies  a  very  interesting  position.  He  can  certainly  claim 
to  be  a  practical  social  reformer,  of  the  school  of  the 
“  Great  Joe,”  for  he  is  the  only  person  since  1918  who  has 
succeeded  in  getting  houses  built  in  this  country.  He  has 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  conversant  with  all  the 
details  of  social  questions  as  they  confront  a  great  city  like 
Birmingham.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  advance  boldly 
against  any  admitted  evil,  but  his  very  practicability  may 
make  him  too  much  inclined  to  confine  himself  to  a 
“  limited  offensive.”  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
obstructionists  in  the  Cabinet. 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  task  to  draw  up  a  black-list,  even 
when  those  impugned  may  consider  it  a  white-list.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  inherited  from  his  father  the  mixed  Whig- 
Conservative  doctrine  of  passivity  in  social  matters.  Sir 
William  Joynson-Hicks  is  likely  to  prove  far  more  mis¬ 
chievous.  Not  only  does  he  incline  to  positive  reaction, 
but  his  activity  exceeds  his  intellect.  Left  to  his  own 
resources  he  is  quite  capable  of  some  colossal  error.  Mr. 
Amery,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  is  the  strangest  of 
paradoxes.  Intellectually  he  is  the  equal  of  Mr.  Churchill 
or  Lord  Birkenhead.  The  zeal  and  activity  he  displays 
on  behalf  of  the  Empire  is  beyond  all  praise.  Yet  he  falls 
into  the  same  kind  of  logical  error  he  denounces  in  the 
Cobdenite  Radicals.  He  is  ready  enough  to  use  the 
mechanism  of  the  State  for  interfering  in  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract  when  it  relates  to  tariffs  or  Imperial  consolidation, 
yet  he  shrinks  from  applying  his  own  doctrine  of  man¬ 
power  and  State  control  when  it  comes  to  improving  the 
condition  and  working  capacities  of  the  people.  He  has 
learnt  only  one-half  of  Lord  Milner’s  wisdom.  There  are 
also  reactionary  Under-Secretaries,  but  they  have  ceased  to 
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exercise  any  real  influence  on  policy.  Only  twice  has 
reaction  raised  its  head  since  the  General  Election,  and 
then  in  a  subterranean  rather  than  open  manner.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  suggested  that  the  Ministry  would  urge 
forward  a  Private  Member’s  Bill  to  substitute  contracting 
in  for  contracting  out  in  the  case  of  the  Trade  Union 
Political  Levy.  Such  a  Bill  to  be  effective  must  so  far  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  trade  union  control  over  their  own  funds 
as  to  raise  every  trade  unionist  in  the  country  against  its 
authors,  and  the  Taff  Vale  Decision  controversy  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  debacle  of  1906  would  repeat  itself.  Fortunately, 
the  Government  promptly  issued  a  denial  that  they  were 
interested  in  the  Bill.  The  Protection  debate  on  the 
Address  also  gave  rise  to  rumours,  sedulously  encouraged 
by  the  Liberals,  that  Ministers  were  slipping  back  into 
the  fatal  morass  of  Protection  by  industries  and  instal¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Churchill’s  and  Mr.  Baldwin’s  denials  were, 
however,  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory,  though  the  latter 
used  a  rather  ominous  expression  about  treating  taxation 
as  an  overhead  charge  in  testing  a  case  of  dumping. 

But  to  refrain  from  reaction  is  not  enough.  The 
question  is  whether  the  Cabinet  I  have  described  is  cap¬ 
able  of  constructive  social  action.  This  must  depend 
largely  on  whether  men  like  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister,  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland,  and  Lord 
Eustace  Percy  can,  under  the  aegis  of  Lord  Birkenhead, 
rouse  the  more  dubious  or  somnolent  members  of  the 
Ministry  to  the  necessity  of  reform  and  get  their  measures 
through  the  Cabinet.  Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  unknown  quantity  since  his  retirement  and 
City  career.  He  is  at  least  now  independent,  need  no 
longer  fear  the  party  machine,  and  is  a  terrific  man  for 
detail  and  grind.  But  the  main  hope  of  safety  and  pro¬ 
gress  rests  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
is  as  likely  as  any  man  to  draw  in  the  political  lottery 
the  reversion  to  the  Leadership  and  the  Premiership. 
His  views  are  certain  to  be  sound,  but  does  he  possess  the 
authority  to  carry  those  views  in  council,  and  will  he  take 
the  risk  which  such  a  course  undoubtedly  entails?  He 
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might  consider  the  point  that  in  forcing  wisdom  on  his 
party  he  will  be  reinsuring  his  own  future,  which  should 
stretch  ahead  for  many  years.  Let  us  hope. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  end  of  this  article  to  describe  at 
length  what  should  be  the  Tory  social  programme,  though 
it  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  very  decided  and  detailed 
views.  But  three  pieces  of  outstanding  legislation  are 
ready  to  hand.  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  who  has  already 
saved  the  Education  Office  from  the  starvationists,  should 
be  permitted  to  try  his  hand  at  a  big  extension  of  the 
ladder  of  education — thus  meeting  the  demand  for  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  must,  whether  by  a 
remodelled  Wheatley  scheme  or  by  some  other  method, 
produce  houses  for  renting  as  well  as  for  sale  and,  by  add¬ 
ing  a  bold  scheme  of  slum  clearance,  answer  the  demand 
for  decent  conditions  of  living.  Finally,  instead  of  the 
niggling  little  promises  made  at  the  General  Election,  the 
Tory  Party  ought  to  take  up  the  question  of  all-in 
insurance  on  the  grand  scale  and  place  in  operation  within 
the  next  two  years  some  scheme  analogous  to  that  put 
forward  by  Sir  William  Beveridge.  Toryism  will  thus 
meet  the  demand  of  the  worker  for  security  against  all  the 
risks  of  industrial  civilisation.  But  if  this  is  going  to  be 
a  Government,  not  of  legislation  but  of  Commissions,  it 
is  already  doomed,  and  all  social  security  and  prosperity 
with  it. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATTACK  ON 
BRITISH  TRADE  UNIONISM 


By  G.  M.  Godden 

“  IV e  summon  you  to  the  capture  of  the  Unions.'* — G.  Zinovieff. 
(Presidential  Address  at  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Third  Communist  Inter¬ 
national,  Moscow,  1924.) 

“The  Russian  question  dominates  the  Labour  politics 
of  Europe,”  wrote  an  experienced  observer  of  Labour 
movements  a  few  weeks  ago.  If  for  “  Russian  ”  we  read 
“  Red  International,”  the  truth  of  the  statement,  unpalat¬ 
able  as  it  is,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  student  of  the 
latest,  and  most  subtle,  phase  of  international  Communist 
aggression. 

Aggression  is,  perhaps,  hardly  the  term  for  an  attacking 
force  that,  for  the  moment,  is  roaring  you  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove ;  but  the  tactical  manoeuvres  of  the  Sixth 
Congress  of  the  All-Russian  Trade  Unions  at  Moscow, 
the  sittings  of  which  have  recently  concluded,  and  of  Mr. 
A.  A.  Purcell,  the  leader  of  the  British  Trade  Union  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Congress,  are  no  less  aggressive  because 
masked,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Zinovieff, 
under  such  attractive  slogans  as  the  “  Unity  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Union  Movement”  and  the  “  United 
Front.”  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  that  the  present 
is  a  critical  moment  for  the  whole  future  of  British  trade 
unionism ;  and  that  momentous  issues  depend  on  the  British 
working  man  being  placed  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
the  alliance  prepared,  behind  his  back,  at  Moscow,  and 
to  be  brought  before  the  General  Council  of  British  Trade 
Unions  early  in  the  present  year.  To  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  events  recently  staged  at  Moscow,  in 
development  of  the  tactics  ordered  by  Zinovieff  at  the 
Fifth  Congress  of  the  Third  (Communist)  International, 
last  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  the  struggle  now 
taking  place  between  the  forces  of  social  and  economic 
reform  embodied  in  the  British  Trade  Unions  and  their 
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colleagues  of  the  Amsterdam  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  the  newly  created  revolutionary 
weapon  for  attack  on  the  “  economic  front,”  the  “  Red 
International  of  Labour  Unions.” 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Red  International  of  Labour 
Unions  has  been,  since  its  foundation  in  Moscow  in  1920, 
at  which  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell  assisted  in  person,  to  destroy  the 
“  Amsterdam  Federation,”  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  in  other  words  the  British  Trade  Unions;  to 
promote  in  all  countries  “  a  ruthless  class-war  on  an  inter¬ 
national  and  national  scale  ” ;  to  let  those  “  who  are  preach¬ 
ing  civil  peace  know  that  we  regard  them  as  our  enemies  ” ; 
and  to  fight  against  all  policies  of  “  class  collaboration.”  * 
The  policy  of  “  class  collaboration  ”  is,  needless  to  say, 
that  of  all  true  British  trade  unionism,  and  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  International  Federation,  captained  and  dominated 
by  the  British  Unions.  The  policy  of  the  Amsterdam 
International  Federation,  moreover,  is  not  only  a  policy 
of  class  collaboration;  it  is  also  a  policy  of  respect  for 
nationalities.  To  the  constituent  members  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  “  International  ”  that  much-abused  noun  means  what 
it  appears  to  mean — an  inter-allied  society  of  vigorous 
nationalities.  To  the  Red  International  of  Labour 
Unions  “  Internationalism”  means  an  instrument  for  the 
violent  destruction  of  all  nationalities.  This  destruction  is 
to  be  effected  by  two  destroying  agencies  :  the  political  forces 
of  the  Third  Communist  International  working  among  all 
nations  on  the  political  front,  and  the  economic  or  industrial 
forces  of  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions,  working 
for  the  capture  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  all  nations,  on  the 
economic  front.  It  is  the  assault  on  this  economic  front, 
following  the  mot  cVordre  issued,  last  July,  by  Zinovieff 
from  Moscow,  that  is  being  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
energy  at  the  present  moment.  The  Amsterdam  Inter¬ 
national  Federation,  further,  supports  the  normal  Trade 
Union  policy  of  progressive  reform.  To  its  enemy,  the 

(i)  First  Manifesto  of  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions, 
Moscow,  August  I  St,  1920.  At  this  date  the  organisation  was  called  the 
International  Council  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Unions;  the  present  title 
was  assumed  at  the  First  Congress,  held  in  July,  1921. 
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Red  International  of  Labour  Unions,  the  word  “  re¬ 
formist  ”  is  a  term  of  bitter  reproach.  The  British  Trade 
Unions  are  upbraided  with  being  “  reformist  to  the  core.” 
M.  Losovsky,  the  founder,  and  present  Secretary-General, 
of  the  Red  International,  derides  the  Amsterdam  Inter¬ 
national  for  founding  its  tactics  “  not  on  revolution  but 
on  evolution ;  not  on  conflict  but  on  collaboration ;  not  on 
the  war  of  the  classes  but  on  peace  between  the  classes.”  ^ 
From  that  one  pregnant  sentence  the  tactics  of  the  Red 
International  spring  out,  clearly  defined  :  revolution,  con¬ 
flict,  civil  war.  And,  reading  it,  we  understand  why  the 
sane  Amsterdam  International  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
enter  into  any  unconditional  alliance  with  the  Red  Inter¬ 
national,  and  with  the  core  of  that  International,  the  Soviet 
Russian  Unions. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  international  organisations  of 
Labour,  each  violently  hostile  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  other ;  the  one  representing  the  majority  of  the  trade 
unionists  of  Europe,  and  employing  methods  of  reform  by 
class  collaboration;  the  other  a  violent  revolutionary 
minority,  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  policy  of  recog¬ 
nition  by,  and  unity  with,  its  enemy  the  federated  majority 
as  a  means  to  the  ultimate  destruction — liquidation  is 
Losovsky ’s  word — of  that  majority.® 

It  is  of  peculiar  interest  for  English  trade  unionists  to 
recall  that  their  chosen  delegate  to  Russia,  upon  two 
occasions,  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell,  made  use  of  the  first  of  his 
visits,  as  delegate,  that  of  May  and  June,  1920,  to  assist 
at  the  birth  of  this  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions, 
a  body  specially  designed  to  destroy  the  Unions  which 
he  was,  ostensibly,  representing.®  Mr.  Purcell  can  have 
been  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
organisation,  as  Zinovieff  himself  proposed  that  the 
“  Red  International  ”  should  be  created  in  order  that 
“Constitutional  Unionism”  should  be  “blown  up  from 

(1)  T/ie  World’s  Trade  Union  Movement,  A.  Losovsky  (S.  A.  Dridzo), 
P-  59- 

(2)  “Our  policy  will  liquidate  the  Amsterdam  International.” — 
A.  Losovsky,  Pravda,  June  isth,  1924. 

(3)  The  International  Council  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Unions, 
A.  Losovsky,  p.  28. 
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the  inside.”  *  And,  further,  directly  after  this  in¬ 
augural  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Purcell  was  present, 
a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  newly  created  organisation 
expressly  calling  for  war  on  the  “  bourgeois  Amsterdam 
Federation.”  ®  At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Federation  other  quite  recent  activities  of 
Mr.  Purcell  will  doubtless  be  inquired  into;  it  should  also 
be  a  matter  of  inquiry  why  Mr.  Purcell  was  taking  active 
steps,  privately,  while  at  Moscow  in  1920,  to  destroy  that 
Federation  of  which  the  Unions  he  was  sent  to  represent 
are  the  chief  mainstay. 

Reflecting  on  the  strength  of  their  opponents  in  the 
Federation,  the  brains  of  Zinovieff,  chief  of  the  political 
G.H.Q.  of  International  Communism,  and  Losovsky,  chief 
of  the  Communist  International  economic  offensive,  con¬ 
ceived  a  tactical  move  worthy  of  Machiavelli.  “  Let  us,” 
said  the  Red  International  leaders,  “  proclaim  a  united 
front  for  the  trade  unions  of  the  workers  of  the  world.  Such 
a  slogan  will  attract  all  workers.  Such  a  slogan  will 
enable  us  to  unite  the  masses  and  to  draw  them  into  the 
way  of  revolutionary  struggle.  Let  us  go  to  the  Amster¬ 
dam  International  Federation  and  bid  them  unite  with  us 
on  common  grounds,  reserving  each  our  separate  principles. 
Once  they  unite  with  us,  we  will  ‘  liquidate  ’  them.”  For 
a  time  the  Amsterdam  International  Federation,  led  by  the 
British  Unions,  stood  their  ground,  utterly  refusing  union 
with  organisations  based  on  class-war  :  “  The  Amsterdam 
International  sharply  and  clearly  refused  a  united  front,” 
deplores  Losovsky,  as  the  tiger  would  have  deplored  a 
refusal  to  go  with  him,  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  of  Riga. 

Then  the  Red  International  leaders,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  failure  of  a  frontal  attack,  resorted  to  more  subtle 
methods  for  disintegrating  the  Federation,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  issued  by  Zinovieff  from  Moscow,  last 
July: — “We  must  now  seek  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
unions  by  indirect  methods.*  The  Red  International  of 

(1)  Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  the  First  Conference  of  Representatives 
of  the  Revolutionary  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
Moscow,  1920. 

(2)  Pen  Pictures  of  Russia.  J.  S.  Clarke,  hon.  member  of  the  Petro- 
grad  Soviet,  p.  256. 

(3)  Speech,  “Towards  Trade  Union  Unity,”  delivered  by  Zinovieff  at 
the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Third  International,  Moscow,  June-July,  1924. 
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Labour  Unions  had  already  experimented  with  the  method 
of  allurement,  rather  than  direct  attack,  by  convening,  at 
Berlin,  in  May,  1923,  a  Conference  of  Transport  Workers, 
with  the  attractive  and  apparently  innocuous  agenda  of 
Anti-Fascism,  Anti-War,  and  Unity  among  all  Workers, 
resolutions  which  the  Transport  Workers  adopted,  in 
open  defiance  of  the  rulings  of  the  Amsterdam 
Federation. 

When  this  “  immense  scandal  in  the  respectable  family 
of  Amsterdam  ”  occurred,  the  Amsterdam  International 
Federation  did  what  families  often  do  when  faced  with 
domestic  scandal — they  expressed  their  willingness  to  talk 
over  matters  with  the  seducer.  But,  ready  as  they  were 
to  confer  with  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions, 
in  this  matter  of  the  eloping  Transport  Workers  they 
still  refused  to  take  any  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 
offending  member  of  the  family;  and  a  few  months  later, 
in  August,  1923,  the  Federation  succeeded  in  asserting  its 
authority  over  the  straying  sheep.  Commenting  on  this 
rebuff,  the  Red  International  uttered,  in  1923,  a  forecast 
of  what  has  just  taken  place,  at  Moscow,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell : — “  It  is  quite  possible 
that  we,  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  Trade  Unions, 
will  have  to  meet  again  with  the  [British-led]  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Amsterdam  International.” 

The  first  round,  therefore,  between  the  new  revolu¬ 
tionary  Red  International  and  the  genuine  British-led 
Trade  Unions  of  the  Amsterdam  Federation  was  won  by 
the  Federation.  But  the  Red  International,  nowise  dis¬ 
heartened,  merely  intensified  its  work,  never  forgetting 
that  “the  winning  over  of  the  Trade  Unions  means  the 
winning  over  of  the  working  class,”  and  always  with  one 
aim — that  of  the  forcible  establishment  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  This,  says  Losovsky,  “  is  stated  in  our 
constitution,  and  in  the  main  resolutions  of  our  con¬ 
gresses.”  Of  first  importance  in  this  work  is  the  effort 
to  “  liquidate  ”  the  armies  of  all  nations  : — “  It  is  necessary 
to  conduct  a  steady  agitational  and  propagandist  work 
within  the  army.”‘  The  incident  of  the  Campbell  case  in 


(i)  The  World's  Trade  Union  Movement,  Losovsky.  Section,  “The 
Struggle  uguinst  War,”  p.  100. 
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England,  last  September,  was  a  practical  application  of 
this  injunction,  bringing  to  light  one  example  of  activities 
that  are  widespread.  A  second  active  principle  of  the  Red 
International  of  Labour  Unions  is  that  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lution  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  the  jumping-off  ground  for 
the  world  revolution.  The  third  and  principal  object  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  destruction  by  “  liquefaction  ”  of  all 
the  non-Communist  trade  unions.  To  liquefy,  it  may  be 
explained,  in  Communist  phraseology,  is  the  same  process 
as  that  invented  by  a  well-known  writer  for  the  removal 
of  enemies  :  first  dissolve  your  opponent  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  pour  him  down  the  drain. 

Clearly  the  Amsterdam  Federation,  led  by  the  British 
trade  unions,  could  have  no  unconditional  alliance  with 
the  Red  International.  But,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  at 
the  Vienna  Congress  held  last  June,  under  the  presidency, 
be  it  observed,  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell,  the  Federation  was  in¬ 
duced  to  authorise  “consultations”  with  the  Russian  Trade 
Union  Council  “with  the  object  of  securing  the  inclusion  of 
Russia  in  the  international  Trade  Union  movement,  subject 
to  the  necessary  acceptance  of  the  Federation  rules  and 
conditions.”  He  who  consults  with  the  Communist 
organisations  at  Moscow  needs  a  long  spoon.  Within 
twelve  months  of  this  decision  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell,  acting 
without  any  mandate,  has,  while  attending  the  recent 
Sixth  Congress  of  the  All-Russian  Unions,  as  a  delegate 
from  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  formally  agreed 
with  the  Russian  Communist  leaders  to  set  up  an  Anglo- 
Russian  Committee  for  World  Trade  Union  Unity;  in 
other  words,  to  abrogate  the  repeated  resolutions  of  the 
Amsterdam  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  of  which  he  him¬ 
self  is  president,  and  also  the  majority  vote  of  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  also  under  his  presidency,  held 
last  September  at  Hull. 

It  must  be  quite  clearly  understood  that,  in  creating  the 
agreement  with  the  All-Russian  Unions,  Mr.  Purcell 
and  his  fellow  delegates  are  consciously  entering  into 
alliance  with  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Unions,  M.  Tomski, 
is  quite  honest  on  that  point,  affirming,  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
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ference :  “  Our  Trade  Unions  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  and 
Socialist  Republics  are  a  basic  part  of  the  Red  Inter¬ 
national  of  Labour  Unions.  It  must  be  understood  that 
our  Trade  Unions  consider  as  binding  on  themselves  all 
the  decisions  of  the'Red  International  of  Labour  Unions, 
which  decisions  are  ours.”  In  the  previous  October,  M. 
Tomski,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Purcell  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  President  of  the  Amsterdam  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  requesting  information  as  to  a  common  basis  of 
agreement,  had  stated  that  his  Unions  “  demanded  class- 
war  to  the  knife,  a  complete  break  with  every  form  of  class 
collaboration  with  the  bourgeoisie,  and  a  common  fight  of 
the  workers  and  their  organisation  on  an  international 
scale.”  In  October,  therefore,  Mr.  'Purcell  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  All-Russian  Trade  Unions,  in  basic  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions, 
declined  to  submit  in  any  vital  point  to  the  stipulated 
requirements  of  his  own  Amsterdam  Federation.  In 
November,  while  still  the  President  of  that  Federation,  he 
concludes  the  first  steps  to  capitulating  to  these  Red 
Unions  without  insisting  on  a  single  one  of  the  stipulated 
terms  of  the  Federation.  Mr.  Purcell’s  action  as  regards 
his  position  as  President  of  the  British  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions,  held  last  September  at  Hull,  requires  even  more 
explanation.  At  the  British  Congress  he  endeavoured  to 
use  his  Presidential  authority  in  order  to  procure  a  mandate 
for  a  Conference  with  the  Russian  Red  Unions  with  a  view 
to  co-operation  :  the  proposal  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  British  trade  unionists.  A  few  days  later 
the  General  Council  of  the  British  Congress  was  induced 
to  agree  to  “  consultations  ”  with  the  Russian  leaders.  The 
terms  of  the  consultations  were  clearly  defined.  The  dele¬ 
gation  was  “  to  visit  Russia  as  a  Commission  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  regarding  the  industrial,  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  now  prevailing  in  that  country.”  The  delegation 
carried  no  mandate  for  unconditional  alliance  with  the  Red 
International,  from  the  4,500,000  British  trade  unionists 
which  they  represented.  And  yet,  such  was  the  state  of 
crimson  liquefaction  into  which  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell  and  his 
colleagues  dissolved,  on  their  arrival  at  Moscow,  that 
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within  seven  days  an  “  Anglo-Russian  U.S.S.R.  Unity 
Commission  ”  was  set  up,  subject  only  to  ratification  by  the 
British  General  Council.  Before  this  final  act  takes  place, 
the  tremendous  significance  of  this  step  towards  the  Red 
International  goal  of  “  liquidating  ”*  all  non-Communist 
Trade  Unions  should  be  brought  home  to  every  British 
trade  unionist. 

It  will  be  asked  how  has  this  betrayal  of  both  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  of  the  English 
Congress  at  Hull,  been  effected.  Russian  “  World  Trade- 
Union  Unity” — the  aim  of  the  new  Commission — means 
exactly  what  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions  has 
always  assiduously  promoted — the  domination,  by  the 
Communist  leaders,  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  the  world. 
Since  July,  1920,  when  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell  assisted  at  the 
formation  of  the  British  Communist  Party,  he  has  been 
steadily,  if  sometimes  privately,  working  for  that  Party. 
During  his  late  visit  to  Moscow  he  has  come  out  into  the 
open,  and  shown  clearly  the  direction  in  which  he  is 
endeavouring  to  guide  trade  unionism.  So  we  have  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  the  President  of  the  Congress  of  British 
Trade  Unions,  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  International 
Federation  in  its  three  years’  fight  against  the  Red  Inter¬ 
national  of  Labour  Unions,  making  use  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  betray  to  the  revolutionary  enemy  the  key- 
position  which  the  Federation  has  hitherto  held  against 
all  attack. 

That  this  betrayal  was  Mr.  Purcell’s  intention,  through¬ 
out  his  period  of  office  as  President  of  the  Hull  Congress, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Congress,  is 
an  inevitable  conclusion  from  his  past  activities  and  his 
own  recent  utterances  at  Moscow — utterances  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  publicly  delivered  by  him  at  Hull. 
Indeed,  the  pale  pink  Mr.  Purcell  of  Hull  is  hardly  recog¬ 
nisable  in  the  bright  red  Mr.  Purcell  of  Moscow.  Thus, 
at  Hull  his  Presidential  Address  was  signalised  by  pacifist 
denunciations  of  war.  These  were  widely  applauded  as 
being  what  they  appeared  to  be — exhortations  towards  peace. 
It  was  not  till  Mr.  Purcell  arrived  at  Moscow,  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  that  their  true  aim  appeared — the  aim  of  disarming 
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national  forces  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
soldiers  of  revolution.  The  pacifist  Mr.  Purcell  of  Hull 
is  a  red-hot  militarist  at  Moscow  : — 


Mr.  Purcell  at  Hull. 

September,  1920. 

International  anti-war  days  must 
be  used  in  every  village  and  town 
and  city  to  create  positive  detesta¬ 
tion  and  hatred  of  war.  .  .  .  Our 
duty  is  to  proclaim  that  we  dare  to 
refuse  to  associate  with  war  move¬ 
ments  and  war  preparations.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 


Mr.  Purcell  in  Moscow. 

November,  1920. 

Mr.  Purcell  addressed  the  troops 
of  the  Red  Cavalry,  paraded  before 
the  members  of  the  British  Delega¬ 
tion,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  this  force,  and  assured 
them  that  they  had  already  “  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  British 
bourgeoisie  as  the  champions  of 
Labour.”  Mr.  Purcell  then  called 
for  three  cheers  for  the  Red  Army. 


At  this  parade,  at  Moscow,  M.  Tomski,  Chairman  of  the 
All-Russian  Trade  Unions,  and  in  that  capacity  the 
honoured  guest  of  our  pink  and  pacifist  Mr.  Purcell  at  the 
Hull  Congress,  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Red  Cavalry.  As 
though  to  emphasise  the  duties  of  the  Red  Cavalry,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  issued  a  poster  depicting  General 
Budenny,  Commander  of  the  Red  Cavalry,  watering  his 
horse  in  the  Thames,  in  the  presence  of  King  George. 
The  King  says  :  “  Do  not  water  your  horse  in  the  Thames. 
The  water  is  not  boiled.”  General  Budenny  replies : 
“  Never  mind.  We  will  soon  make  the  Thames  boil,  with 
the  fire  of  Revolution.” 

Further,  while  addressing  the  Red  Russian  Unions,  Mr. 
Purcell  said  :  “  Comrades,  you  have  done  great  work  for 
the  proletariat  of  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  detail  all  you 
have  done.  Let  us  have  strength  to  carry  through  the 
same  changes  in  Great  Britain.  I  agree  with  Comrade 
Zinovieff  about  the  unity  of  international  trade  unionism. 
Our  sincere  wish  is  to  gather  with  the  Russian  Unions  under 
the  same  flag.”  Does  Mr.  Purcell  really  believe  that  the 
sincere  wish  of  the  majority  of  English  trade  unionists,  in 
order  to  represent  whom  he  proceeded  to  Russia,  is  to  for¬ 
sake  the  national  flag  for  the  Soviet  emblems  of  the  hammer 
and  sickle?  If  he  does  not  believe  this,  we  have  again 
one  Mr.  Purcell  in  Hull  and  another  Mr.  Purcell  in 
Moscow. 

Again,  how  does  the  Mr.  Purcell,  President  of  the  great 
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Federation  of  non-Communist  Trade  Unions,  reconcile 
that  position  with  his  reiterated  agreement  with  the  views  of 
Zinovieff,  President  of  that  Communist  International 
which,  with  the  allied  Red  International  of  Labour 
Unions,  is  doing  its  best  to  destroy  the  Federation? 
At  Moscow  Mr.  Purcell  “associated  himself  entirely 
with  Comrade  Zinovieff’s  appeal,  made  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  for  international  Trade  Union  unity,  to  be  brought 
about  by  an  international  conference,  without  unnecessary 
formulae  and  without  any  preliminary  conditions.”  This 
frank  statement,  we  are  told,  “  expressing  the  firm  will  of 
the  whole  British  Labour  movement,  coupled  with 
Purcell’s  enthusiastic  cry,  ‘  May  we  live  to  see  changes 
like  this  in  England,’  has  been  a  sore  blow  to  the  reac¬ 
tionary  bureaucrats  of  the  Amsterdam  International,  and 
particularly  to  their  chief  supporters,  the  Reformist  Trade 
Union  leaders” — so,  joyfully,  writes  the  organ  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Great  Britain.^  But  does  this  statement 
express  the  firm  will  of  the  British  Labour  movement,  or, 
rather,  the  firm  will,  imposed  upon  Mr.  Purcell,  of  Zino¬ 
vieff  and  the  Red  International  of  Labour  Unions? 
Losovsky  is  quite  explicit  about  his  firm  will  in  regard  to 
the  policy  of  alliance  and  the  united  front : — “  Our  policy 
(of  an  allied  united  front)  will  liquidate  the  Amsterdam 
International  ” ;  and,  again,  the  policy  of  the  united  front  is 
“  a  revolutionary  strategic  manoeuvre  practised  by  the 
Communist  vanguard  of  the  first  battle  line.”  Will  the 
masses  composing  the  British  Trade  Unions  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  beguiled  by  the  “Unity”  blandishments  of 
Moscow ;  will  they  ratify  the  allied  “  Union  ”  for  which  the 
Red  International  and  Mr.  Purcell  have  been  collaborat¬ 
ing,  for  four  years,  with  the  express  purpose  of  ultimately 
dissolving  all  the  non-Communist  Unions  drawn  into  their 
net? 

Directly  the  presence  of  the  Russian  trade  union  dele¬ 
gates,  led  by  M.  Tomsk!  (not,  on  that  occasion,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  Red  Cavalry),  at  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress  at  Hull  last  September  became  an 
accomplished  fact,  it  was  hailed  as  “  the  beginning  of 


(i)  The  Workers’  Weekly,  November  21st,  1924. 
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some  stupendous  change  in  the  International  Labour 
Movement,”  as  the  direct  outcome  of  the  tactics  laid  down 
“  by  the  last  Congress  of  the  Communist  International.”  ^ 
England  “  has  taken  the  place  of  Germany  as  the  centre 
of  the  activities  of  the  Communist  International,”  wrote ^ 
Manvilsky,  the  official  spokesman  of  the  Red  Labour 
Unions.*  Manvilsky  openly  rejoices  in  the  success  of 
the  strategic  manoeuvre  of  the  Russian  delegation  to 
Hull,  a  manoeuvre  aimed  at  “  obtaining  possession  of  the 
enemies’  stronghold.”  He  adds  that  the  final  objective 
of  the  “campaign  opened  by  the  Russian  trade  union 
delegates  at  Hull,”  the  real  Communist  strategy,  will 
begin  directly  the  United  Front,  i.e.,  the  alliance  of  the 
Communist  and  non-Communist  Trade  Unions,  is  achieved. 
Then  will  the  Communists  be  in  a  position  to  “  dictate  our 
own  terms,”  which  the  British  and  other  “  Reformist  ” 
Unions  must  accept. 

Moscow  hopes  that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Purcell’s  action  last 
November,  this  “  final  objective  ”  will  be  achieved  during 
the  present  year.  Manvilsky ’s  forecast  has  so  far  come 
true,  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  that  the  British 
delegates  have  set  up  an  Anglo-Russian  Committee  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  ruling  of  their  own  Federation 
of  Unions  and  to  the  mandate  of  the  British  Congress 
which  they  were  sent  to  Moscow  to  represent.  In  other 
words,  the  Russian  Communist  leaders  have  already 
“dictated  their  own  terms”  to  Messrs.  Purcell,  Tillett, 
Bromley,  Turner,  Bramley,  Smith,  and  Findlay.  Mr. 
Purcell’s  Communist  record  will  have  made  it  more  than 
easy  for  him  to  accept  these  terms ;  it  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  they  are  the  terms  for  which,  during  many  months, 
he  has  been  assiduously  working.  But  what  will  the  next 
congress  of  the  Amsterdam  International  Federation  of 
non-Communist  Unions  have  to  say  about  this  amazing  and 
unauthorised  action  by  a  minority  of  seven  delegates? 
What  will  our  own  General  Council  of  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress  say  to  a  delegation  which  inaugurates  a 
policy  deliberately  condemned  by  the  Congress?  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  British  Congress  voted, 

(i)  Pravda,  September  5th,  1924.  (2)  Ibid. 
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last  September  at  Hull,  by  a  large  majority,  not  to 
arrange  any  conference  with  the  Russian  trade  unionists 
with  the  aim  of  the  United  Front.  In  view  of  this  vote 
Mr.  Purcell  has  the  effrontery,  to  use  no  harsher  word,  to 
create  precisely  such  a  conference  at  Moscow.  Was  he 
hypnotised  by  the  redness  of  the  Moscow  atmosphere, 
making  him  forget  the  existence  of  the  4,500,000  British 
working  men,  the  spirit  of  whose  vote  he  was  bound  in 
honour  to  obey?  Indeed,  the  Communist  Mr.  Purcell 
must  have  felt  far  more  at  home  in  Moscow  than  in  Hull, 
when  witnessing  the  demonstration  organised  in  his  honour, 
and  in  that  of  his  fellow  delegates,  when  a  procession  took 
three  hours  to  pass  by  the  saluting  point,  and  included 
flags  inscribed  with : — “  Our  advice  to  the  British  Pro¬ 
letariat  is  to  lead  its  Trade  Unions  on  Lenin’s  lines,”  and 
“  British  Workers,  advance.  Take  your  bourgeoisie  by 
the  throat.” 

Certain  points  emerge  very  clearly  from  this  successful 
climax,  in  Moscow,  of  the  efforts  of  the  Russian,  Con¬ 
tinental,  and  English  Communists  towards  gaining  a 
footing  within  the  Federation  of  the  non-Communist 
Trade  Unions  of  Europe.  In  the  first  place  English  trade 
unionists  know,  henceforth,  precisely  what  the  specious 
term  a  United  Labour  Front  signifies.  The  United  Front 
is  advocated  by  the  whole  Communist  movement,  “  because 
it  is  the  best  means  of  introducing  our  ideas  into  the 
Trade  Union  movement,  and  of  working  for  the  revolution 
within  the  Labour  movement.”  ‘  Zinovieff,  with  whom 
Mr.  Purcell  has  professed  complete  agreement,  is  equally 
explicit : — “  The  policy  of  the  united  front  is  merely  for 
the  Communist  Party  a  method  of  agitation — we  seek  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  the  Unions  by  indirect  means.”  *  The 
“  united  front  ”  movement  has,  for  its  aim,  the  centralised 
domination  by  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
incessant  revolutionary  propaganda  inside  the  Trade 
Unions  of  Europe. 

(1)  Statement  by  the  Section  Franfoise  de  V Internationale  Commnniste. 
Paris  was  celebrating  a  Red  Semaine  de  I’Unitd  last  December.  England 
has  followed  on  with  a  “Unity  ”  Conference  sitting  as  these  pages  go  to 
press. 

(2)  Pravda,  June  24th,  July  24th. 
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Secondly,  it  has  been  made  clear  in  Moscow  that  the 
pacifist  campaign  of  the  Red  International  of  Labour 
Unions,  and  other  proletarian  bodies,  is  a  campaign  which, 
traducing  the  sacred  name  of  peace,  aims  in  fact  at  the 
destruction  of  all  national  forces  in  order  to  establish  the 
domination  of  International  Red  Armies.  This  brings 
all  “No  More  War”  movements  under  grave  suspicion. 
Finally,  the  unauthorised  action  of  the  Communist  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  General  Council  of  the  British  Trade  Union 
Congress,  in  negotiating  at  Moscow  that  unconditional 
alliance  with  the  revolutionary  Labour  Unions  so  steadfastly 
refused  both  by  the  English  Congress  and  by  the  English- 
led  International  Federation  of  Unions,  calls  for  stern 
repudiation  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Federation 
meeting  during  the  present  month.  If  these  nego¬ 
tiations  are  ratified,  the  4,500,000  trade  unionists  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  committed  to  a  political  policy  of  “class 
war  to  the  knife  ” ;  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
effected  by  means  of  Red  armies ;  of  “  grasping  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  by  the  throat  ” ;  of  the  extinction  of  the  existing 
national  trade  unions  of  England  and  of  Europe;  and  of 
the  loosening  of  a  flood  of  social  hatred  such  as  that  which 
has  made  of  Russia  “  the  world’s  greatest  graveyard.” 
Resolutions  against  the  ratification  of  a  policy  so  disastrous 
to  the  national  and  economic  life  of  England,  and  of 
Europe,  should  be  sent  up  to  the  General  Council  of  the 
Federation  from  every  British  Trade  L^nion. 

Lounatcharsky,  the  Soviet  Government’s  Minister  of 
Education,  has  declared  “  that  which  we  must  have  is  hate ; 
we  must  know  how  to  hate;  in  that  case  we  can  conquer 
the  universe.”  Eugene  Fribourg,  the  founder  of  the  first 
Working  Men’s  International,  in  London,  in  i860,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  “  no  upright  mind  could  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  society  of  war  and  hatred.”  The 
choice  between  the  International  of  reconciliation,  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  Eugene  Fribourg,  and  the  International  of  hate, 
as  conceived  by  Lounatcharsky  and  Zinovieff,  may  be  a 
decisive  one  for  the  immediate  future  of  English  trade 
unionism,  and  thereby  for  the  future  of  the  English  nation  of 
which  our  Trade  Unions  are  so  splendid  and  integral  a  part. 


DR.  MOFFAT’S  TRANSLATION* 

By  Bohun  Lynch 

Whenever  a  great  work  written  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  done 
into  English,  complaints  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
translation  are  usual.  So  much  of  the  original  meaning 
that,  in  despite  of  the  limitations  of  our  own  language, 
need  not  have  been  lost,  nevertheless  has  been.  It  does, 
therefore,  seem  a  pity  that  in  all  literature  the  one  book 
which  has  been  universally  and  authoritatively  acclaimed 
as  an  incomparable  and  sovereign  translation  should  have 
been  chosen  as  a  subject  for  experiment.  This  may  be 
countered  by  the  protestations  of  the  “  new  ”  school  who 
maintain  that  the  Authorised  Version  is  not  paramount  as 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  whatever  it  may  be  as 
literature.  We  may  grant  this  point,  and  welcome  any 
attempt  made  by  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Moffat’s  standing  to 
produce  a  translation  which  does  not  lose  more  of  the 
original  sense  than  the  change  of  oriental  to  occidental 
expression  of  thought  allows.  Such  an  attempt,  however 
reverently  made,  would  be  bound  to  invite  much  hostile 
criticism,  because  the  Authorised  Version  in  English  is  a 
British  “institution,”  more  utterly  indefeasible  than  any 
other.  But  so  long  as  the  attempt  was  strictly  confined 
to  improving  textual  exactitude  and  the  reproduction  of 
Hebrew  feeling  for  English  readers  it  was  justifiable.  It 
has  not  been  so  confined.  In  his  Preface  Dr.  Moffat  tells 
us  that  his  aim  has  been  “to  present  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  effective  and  intelligible  English.”  “  Effec¬ 
tive  ”  and  “  intelligible  ”  are  two  words  with  peculiar 
dangers.  To  take  the  latter  first,  it  is  not  in  the  province 
of  the  present  review  to  assess  the  value  of  complete  in¬ 
telligibility  where  that  quality  lies — as  in  a  translation 
from  an  oriental  language  it  must  lie — so  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  individual  translator.  Certain  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  profoundly  obscure,  and  their 

(i)  The  Old  Testament:  A  New  Translation.  By  James  Moffat,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  M.A.  Vol.  I.,  Genesis  to  Esther.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
los.  6d.  net.) 
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usefulness  when  read  aloud  in  the  Lessons  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  even  of  educated  people,  must  remain  controvertible. 
“  Effective,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  word  which  calls  for 
the  keenest  scrutiny,  for  by  its  use  the  author  implies  for 
himself  a  position  in  literature  which  challenges  that  of 
the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version.  It  is,  then, 
worth  while  to  examine  Dr.  Moffat’s  sense  of  effect  in 
relation  to  the  immortal  work  upon  which  we  were  bred. 
The  following  passages  of  the  New  Translation,  against 
which,  for  the  sake  of  quick  reference,  are  set  the  cor¬ 
responding  passages  of  the  Authorised  Version,  speak  for 
themselves : — 

Genesis  xv.  14. 

And  also  that  nation,  whom  they  .  .  .  but  I  will  punish  the  nation 

shall  serve,  will  I  judge  :  and  after-  that  held  them  in  slavery,  and  then 

ward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  they  shall  get  away  with  ample 

substance.  possessions. 

xvii.  8. 

And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land 
wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the 
land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting 
possession ; 

xviii.  6. 

and  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  So  .Abraham  hurried  inside  the  tent 

unto  Sarah,  and  said.  Make  ready  and  said  to  Sarah,  “  Quick,  bring 

quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  a  bushel  of  meal,  knead  it  and 

knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  make  some  rolls.” 

hearth. 

xxiii.  13-15. 

And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the 
audience  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
saying.  But  if  thou  wilt  give  it,  I 
pray  thee,  hear  me  :  I  will  give  thee 
money  for  the  field ;  take  it  of  me, 
and  I  will  bury  my  dead  there. 

And  Ephron  answered  Abraham, 
saying  unto  him, 

My  lord,  hearken  unto  me  :  the 
land  is  worth  four  hundred  shekels 
of  silver;  what  is  that  betwixt  me 
and  thee?  bury  therefore  thy  dead. 

Exodus  XXX.  38. 

Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto 
that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall  even 
be  cut  off  from  his  people. 


.  .  .  said  to  Ephron  in  the  presence 
of  the  natives,  “If  only  you  would 
— ah,  now,  listen  to  me  1  I  will 
pay  for  the  field ;  take  the  money 
for  it,  and  I  will  bury  my  dead 
there.”  Ephron  answered  Abra¬ 
ham,  “  Pray  listen  to  me,  my  lord ; 
a  bit  of  land  worth  fifty  pounds, 
what  is  a  trifle  like  that  between 
me  and  you?  So  bury  your  dead.” 


whoever  makes  any  perfume  like 
it  for  the  toilet  shall  be  outlawed. 


also,  I  will  give  you  and  your 
descendants  after  you  the  land 
where  you  are  residing,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,  as  a  possession  for 
all  time. 
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Ruth  iii.  I. 

My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek 
rest  for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee? 

I  Samuel  i.  14. 

How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken  ? 
put  away  thy  wine  from  thee. 


1  Samuel  ii.  36. 

Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of 
the  priests’  offices,  that  1  may  eat 
a  piece  of  bread. 

2  Samuel  i.  13. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  stranger. 

2  Samuel  iii.  16. 

Then  said  Abner  unto  him.  Go, 
return.  And  he  returned. 

2  Samuel  xi.  2. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  an  even- 
ingtide,  that  David  arose  from  off 
his  bed. 

2  Samuel  xiv.  8. 

Go  to  thine  house,  and  I  will 
give  charge  concerning  thee. 

2  Samuel  xviii.  29. 

.And  the  king  said.  Is  the  young 
man  Absalom  safe? 

2  Samuel  xix.  8. 

Israel  had  fled  every  man  to  his 
tent. 

I  Kings  i.  6. 

His  father  had  not  displeased 
him  at  any  time  in  saying,  Why 
hast  thou  done  so? 

I  Kings  ii.  9. 

Now  therefore  hold  him  not 
guiltless  :  for  thou  art  a  wise  man. 

I  Kings  iii.  20. 

And  she  arose  at  midnight,  and 
took  my  son  from  beside  me,  while 
thine  handmaid  slept,  .  .  , 


“  My  daughter,  I  must  see  you 
settled  in  life,  that  you  may  fare 
well.”  ... 


“How  long  will  you  go  on,  you 
drunken  creature?  Away  with  you, 
go  and  sleep  off  your  drunken¬ 
ness.” 

“  Do  put  me  in  some  priestly 
position  that  I  may  get  a  bite  of 
food  to  eat.” 


I  am  the  son  of  a  resident  alien. 

.  .  .  “  Back  you  go !  ”  and  back 
he  went. 

One  afternoon  David  got  up  from 
his  siesta. 


“  Go  home,  and  I  will  issue  orders 
about  your  case.” 

The  King  said,  “Is  young  Abs.a- 
lom  all  right?  ” 

As  for  Israel,  every  man  li.ul 
scurried  home. 

His  father  had  never  checked  him 
all  his  life,  by  asking  what  he 
meant  by  his  conduct. 

Do  not  let  him  go  unpunished ; 
you  have  your  wits  about  you. 

So  she  got  up  at  midnight  and 
took  away  my  child,  while  your 
humble  servant  was  asleep  .  .  . 
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I  Kings  xii.  8. 

But  he  forsook  the  counsel  of  the 
old  men,  which  they  had  given  him, 
and  consulted  with  the  young  men 
that  were  grown  up  with  him. 

I  Kings  xix.  4. 

It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take 
away  my  life;  for  I  am  not  better 
than  my  fathers. 

1  Kings  XX.  34. 

Then  said  Ahab,  I  will  send  thee 
away  with  this  covenant. 

2  Kings  V.  20. 

But,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  I  will  run 
after  him,  and  take  somewhat  of 
him. 

2  Kings  ix.  11-12. 

Ye  know  the  man,  and  his  com¬ 
munication. 

And  they  said.  It  is  false ;  tell  us 
now. 

2  Kings  XX.  19. 

Then  said  Hezekiah  unto  Isaiah, 
Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
thou  hast  spoken. 


But  he  set  aside  the  advice  of  the 
old  councillors  and  consulted  the 
juniors  of  his  own  age  in  his 
retinue. 

“I  have  had  enough  of  it,”  he 
cried ;  “  O  Eternal,  take  away  my 
life  now,  for  I  am  mortal  as  my 
fathers  W’ere.” 

“  On  these  terms,”  said  Ahab,  ‘‘  I 
will  let  you  off.” 

“  By  the  Eternal,  I  will  run  after 
him  and  get  something  out  of 
him  1  ” 

“  Oh,  you  know  how  a  fellow  like 
that  talks!  ”  he  replied.  “You  are 
lying,”  they  said;  “come,  tell  us 
what  it  was.” 

“Ver>’  good,”  said  Hezekiah ; 
“  it  is  the  word  of  the  Eternal  you 
utter!  ” 


Any  failing  in  dignity  in  relation  to  worship  is  usually 
abhorrent  to  us :  and  at  all  events  in  the  Church  of 
England  any  attempt  to  be  “popular”  by  the  way  of 
colloquialism  has  been  disastrous.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  scorn  upon  the  faces  of  a  rustic  congregation 
when  a  preacher,  by  way  of  “  making  himself  at  home,” 
uttered  a  sentence  in  broad  Devon,  nor  the  involuntary 
gasp  which  on  another  occasion  followed  the  question  : 
“  Now,  my  brethren,  what  was  Paul  up  to.^  ” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Latin  impurities  now  in  more 
common  use  than  in  the  time  of  James  I  are,  by  association 
of  ideas,  inapt  to  convey  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  gained  by  changing  “  the  midst  of 
the  garden  ”  to  “  centre  of  the  park.”  The  image  called 
up  by  the  first  is  of  a  tranquil  beauty  which  has  remained 
with  us  from  our  earliest  childhood,  that  called  up  by  the 
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second  is  of  a  bandstand.  Such  a  passage  will  merely 
provoke  people  of  mature  years  to  whom  the  Authorised 
Version  is  an  imperishable  monument;  but  the  rising 
generation — should  the  new  translation  find  wide  accept¬ 
ance — will  be  deprived  of  a  splendid  inheritance  :  they  will 
have  exchanged  their  birthright  for  “  a  bite  of  that  red 
omelet  there,”  as  Dr.  Moffat  renders  it.  What  conceivable 
effectiveness  or  increased  intelligibility  is  to  be  found  in 
the  substitution  of  “  David’s  burg  ”  for  the  “  City  of 
David”?  of  “Sheikh”  for  “elder,”  of  “cans”  for 
“vessels,”  or  in  the  use  of  quotation  and  exclamation 
marks?  Again,  “  Call  me  not  Naomi,”  she  said;  “  call  me 
Mara,  for  the  Almighty  has  cruelly  marred  me.”  Is  this 
extremely  obvious  pun  a  fair  reproduction  of  the  original, 
which  was  quite  literal,  and  had  in  it — surely — no  element 
of  facetiousness? 

Dr.  Moffat  has  chosen  to  print  certain  poetical  passages 
in  verses  and  small  type.  This  method  is  on  the  whole 
unfortunate,  because  it  makes  conspicuous  an  extremely 
unequal  achievement  in  this  region  of  his  operations. 

The  jocularity  implicit  in  the  following  couplet  will 
offend  the  taste  of  many  readers,  but  is  yet  a  plausible,  as 
well  as  a  nearly  literal,  interpretation  of  the  familiar 
version  : — 

Had  you  not  used  my  heifer  for  your  plough, 

You  never  would  have  guessed  my  riddle  now ! 

Less  excusable  is : 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  I  have  piled  them  in  a  mass  1 
With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  I  have  assailed  assailants ! 

Or  again  : 

O  Judah,  to  your  crying! 

O  Israel,  to  your  grief  and  woe! 

On  your  battle-fields  the  slain  are  lying, 
and  heroes,  alas !  fallen  low. 

Jonathan  slain  on  the  field  of  battle, 
my  heart  is  sore  for  you, 

O  Jonathan,  my  brother  ! 
you  were  my  dear  delight, 

Your  love  for  me  was  a  wonder,  far 
beyond  a  woman’s  love. 

Alas !  for  heroes  fallen  low, 

for  weapons  that  once  felled  the  foe ! 
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The  last  words  of  King  David  are  given  in  this  form  : — 

The  lay  of  David,  Jesse’s  son, 
the  lay  of  him  who  rose,  of  one 
whom  Jacob’s  God  made  king, 
whom  Israel’s  lyrics  love  to  sing. 

By  me  the  Eternal’s  spirit  speaks, 
the  word  upon  my  lips  is  his. 

The  God  of  Jacob  speaks, 

the  Strength  of  Israel  told  me  this  : 

“When  a  man  rules  men  aright, 
ruling  in  God’s  fear, 
he  dawns  on  them  like  morning  light, 
like  a  cloudless  morning,  clear, 

when  rains  are  gone  and  earth  lies  green  and  bright. 

“God  has  made  my  line  secure, 
his  pact  with  me  shall  never  end, 
all  is  in  order  due  and  sure ; 
on  him  my  bliss  and  weal  depend. 

“  But  godless  men  will  never  thrive ; 
like  thorn-trees  in  a  desert  land, 
that  none  will  gather  with  his  hand, 
nor  for  their  nurture  strive ; 
fire  is  their  final  bale, 
despite  their  spears  and  iron  mail.” 

“ ....  If  the  methods  I  have  employed,”  the  author 
writes  in  his  Preface,  “  are  at  all  successful,  the  result 
may  well  be  that  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  be¬ 
comes,  at  any  rate,  a  new  book  for  some  readers  here  and 
there,  more  interesting  perhaps  and  less  obscure.” 

For  the  very  young,  who  lack  familiarity  with  the  “  great 
prose  of  the  English  Version,”  as  Dr.  Moffat  calls  it,  such 
passages  may  be  more  attractively  set  out,  just  as  unedu¬ 
cated  people  more  rapidly  glean  the  day’s  intelligence 
from  sensationally  printed  headlines  in  the  newspaper. 

The  comparison  is  not  essentially  an  unfair  one.  Dr. 
Moffat’s  aim  here  has  palpably  been  ease  and  convenience, 
and  it  remains  a  matter  of  individual  taste  as  to  whether 
the  Bible,  as  such,  should  be  made  easy  and  convenient. 
For  the  use  of  children  there  are,  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  editions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  exclude  such 
matters  as  are  unsuitable  for  children’s  reading,  but  which 
leave  the  text  otherwise  untouched.  No  such  idea  as  this, 
however,  has  actuated  Dr.  Moffat,  for  the  plain  speaking 
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of  the  Authorised  Version  is  given  by  him  in  something 
very  like  the  plain  speaking  of  the  police  court. 

We  now  turn  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
which  is  the  Song  of  Deborah.  Again  the  most  significant 
comment  is  provided  by  quoting  the  Authorised  Version 
in  a  parallel  column. 


4- 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of 
Seir,  when  thou  marchedst  out  of 
the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth 
trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped, 
the  clouds  also  dropped  water. 

5- 

The  mountains  melted  from  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  even  that  Sinai  from 
before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

12. 

Awake,  awake,  Deborah  :  awake, 
awake,  utter  a  song :  arise,  Barak, 
and  lead  thy  captivity  captive,  thou 
son  of  Abinoam. 

19  ei  seq. 

The  kings  came  and  fought,  then 
fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo ; 
they  took  no  gain  of  money. 

They  fought  from  heaven ;  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them 
away,  that  ancient  river,  the  river 
Kishon.  O  my  soul,  thou  hast 
trodden  down  strength. 

Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken 
by  the  means  of  the  pransings,  the 
pransings  of  their  mighty  ones. 
Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof ;  because  they 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty. 

Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be, 
blessed  shall  she  be  above  women 
in  the  tent. 


At  thine  advance  from  Seir,  O 
Eternal, 

upon  thy  march  from  Edom’s  land, 
earth  was  shaking, 
the  skies  quaking, 
clouds  dripped  water, 
mountains  streamed, 
in  front  of  the  Eternal,  Israel’s 
God. 

Up,  O  Debdrah, 
up,  up,  with  your  war-cry  1 
To  your  feet,  O  Barak,  son  of 
Abinoam, 

and  capture  your  captors  1 

On  came  the  Kings,  came  at  them, 
Canaan’s  Kings  came  at  them. 

By  Taiinak,  on  Megiddo’s  streams; 
and  much  they  made  of  it ! 

The  very  stars  in  heaven  were 
fighting ; 

fighting  Sisera  from  their  spheres ; 
Kishon ’s  torrent  swept  the  foe  off, 
Kishon ’s  torrent  in  their  faces! 
(Bless  the  Eternal’s  power,  my 
soul !) 

Then  thudded  hoofs  of  horses, 
as  the  chargers  thundered  away. 
Curse  Meroz,  the  Eternal’s  angel 
cries, 

blast  her  burghers  with  a  curse  1 
They  never  came  to  the  Eternal’s 
aid, 

to  the  Eternal’s  aid,  to  join  the 
heroes ! 

But  blest  above  women  be  Jael, 
blest  above  Bedawin  women  1 
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He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  Water  he  asked,  and  milk  she  gave 
him  milk;  she  brought  forth  butter  him, 

in  a  lordly  dish.  brought  him  curds  in  a  lordly  bowl. 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  a  tent-pin, 

her  right  hand  to  the  workman’s  laid  her  right  hand  on  a  mallet, 
hammer ;  and  with  the  hammer  she  and  pounded  Sisera,  shattered  his 
smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head, 

head,  when  she  had  pierced  and  smashed  him,  crashed  his  temple 
stricken  through  his  temples.  At  in ; 

her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  he  sank  at  her  feet,  he  fell  dow’n 
down  :  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  dead, 

fell :  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  and  where  he  sank  he  fell — her 
down  dead.  victim! 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  Out  of  the  window  she  leans  and 
at  a  window,  and  cried  through  the  peers, 

lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  Sisera ’s  mother,  out  of  the  lattice  : 
in  coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  “Why  are  his  chariots  lingering? 
of  his  chariots?  Why? 

Her  wise  ladies  answered  her.  Why  is  the  sound  of  his  wheels  so 
yea,  she  returned  answer  to  herself,  long?  ” 

Have  they  not  sped?  have  they  not  And  her  ladies  (so  knowing)  reply — 

divided  the  prey ;  to  every  man  a  nay,  she  answers  herself  as  they 

damsel  or  two;  to  Sisera  a  prey  answer — 

of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers  "They  must  be  dividing  the  spoil 
colours  of  needlework,  of  divers  they  have  taken, 
colours  of  needlework  on  both  a  wench  or  two  wenches  apiece, 

sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  dyed  robes  for  Sisera’s  share, 
that  take  the  spoil?  and  brocade,  and  brocades,  for  my 

neck !  ” 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish.  So  be  thy  foes.  Eternal,  all  undone ! 

O  Lord  :  but  let  them  that  love  him  But  may  thy  friends  fare  like  the 

be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  rising  sun  ! 
in  his  might. 

If  this  had  been  printed  in  a  modern  book  of  original 
poetry  above  some  such  signature  as  that,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
Vachel  Lindsay,  it  would  have  been  quite  warmly  re¬ 
garded.  Its  broken  cadence  is  full  of  rugged  power,  its 
insistent  repetitions  are  undeniably  “  effective,”  its  occa¬ 
sional  lapse  into  rhyme  not  without  point.  But  the  Song 
of  Deborah  is  not  modern  poetry,  and  it  is  profitless  to 
discuss  it  further  as  though  it  were.  We  can  only  feel  here, 
as  we  dwell  anew  upon  the  song  as  we  have  always  known 
it,  that  any  tampering  can  have  been  the  result  only  of  a 
colossal  assurance. 

The  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the  new  trans- 
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lation,  containing  most  of  the  poetic  works  of  the  Bible,  is 
to  be  awaited  with  grave  misgiving/ 

It  was  once  pointed  out  that  there  were  in  this  country 
a  very  large  number  of  people  who  believed  that  the  Bible 
had  been  written  by  God,  in  English  and  with  a  pen.  That 
is  no  doubt  literally  true,  and  it  has  been  a  consoling  and 
beautiful  thought  in  the  minds  of  many  simple  old  folk. 
Not  equally  consoling  and  beautiful  will  be  the  thought 
in  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations  (should  this  new 
translation  surmount  prejudice)  that  the  Bible  was  written 
with  a  pen,  in  “  new  ”  English,  by  Dr.  Moffat. 

The  scholarship  of  this  industrious  divine  we  are  willing 
to  take  on  trust;  and,  again,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  mistakes  in  translation  there  could  have  been,  at 
large,  nothing  but  gratitude  for  his  years  of  labour.  “A 
real  translation,”  he  says  in  the  Preface,  “  is  in  the  main 
an  interpretation,  and  an  interpretation  may  of  course  be 
novel  without  being  either  welcome  or  persuasive.” 

The  interpretation  before  us  is  certainly  novel,  and  we 
are  filled  with  alarm  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  welcome 
to  those  modern  minds  which  find  no  sanction  in  antiquity, 
and  which  are  unable  to  perceive  that  in  his  efforts  to 
produce  a  “  popular  version,”  as  he  himself  calls  it,  or  a 
“  brighter  ”  Bible,  Dr.  Moffat  cannot  escape  the  charge 
of  stark  vulgarity. 

(i)  Since  writing  this  the  second  volume  has  been  published;  and  while 
our  hope  of  the  translator’s  reverence  for  such  books  as  the  Song  of 
Solomon  and  Isaiah  has  been  frustrated,  our  expectations  have  been 
amply  borne  out. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT,  SUNLIGHT  AND 
HEALTH 


By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw,  F.I.C.,  F.S.S. 

The  value  of  sunlight  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  especially  those  of  a 
tubercular  character,  and  its  virtues  as  a  tonic  for  those 
tired  out  with  the  stress  and  strain  of  modern  city  life,  are 
now  becoming  more  generally  recognised,  both  by  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  and  by  the  man  in  the 
street.  As  regards  the  healing  properties  of  sunlight,  the 
cures  effected  by  Dr.  Rollier  at  Leysin,  near  Montreux, 
in  the  Bernese  Alps ;  by  Sir  Henry  Gauvain  at  the  Homes 
for  Crippled  Children  at  Alton  and  Hayling  Island;  and 
by  Dr.  Levick  at  the  Heritage  Craft  Schools  at  Chailey,  in 
Sussex,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  success  of  this  form 
of  treatment  (even  in  this  country)  for  the  diseased  tissues 
of  the  human  frame. 

The  value  of  sunlight  as  an  antiseptic  and  tonic  for 
mankind  in  the  mass  is  borne  witness  to  by  all  those  who 
return  from  their  annual  holiday  tanned  by  exposure  to  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  whether  of  the  mountains,  moors 
or  sea.  The  latest  notable  convert  to  the  value  of  the 
sun-bath  is  Sir  Herbert  Barker;  and  in  a  recent  interview 
accorded  to  a  Press  representative  on  his  return  from  a 
tour  in  the  West  Indies  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : — 

My  experiences  in  sun-bathing  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
confirm  my  opinion  that  helio^therapy  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
therapeutic  agents  of  the  future.  To  my  mind,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  the  luminous  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  actually  pass  through 
the  skin  and  are  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream.  In  this  way  the  harmful 
toxins  in  the  system  are  neutralised  and  destroyed,  and  such  poisons,  it 
is  now  well  known,  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  health.  Personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  several  weeks  under  perfect  conditions  has  left  me  in  a  state  of 
wonderful  health,  strength,  and  rejuvenation. — Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
March,  1924. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  medical  men  and  the 
general  public  towards  the  virtues  of  direct  sunlight  when 
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compared  with  that  of  fifty  years  ago  is,  in  fact,  so  great 
as  to  amount  to  a  veritable  revolution  in  opinion;  for  our 
grandmothers  (who  were,  no  doubt,  supported  in  their 
views  by  the  doctors  of  that  date)  regarded  sunlight  as  an 
enemy  to  be  excluded  from  their  houses;  and  sun-blinds 
and  thick  curtains  were  brought  into  requisition  on  every 
sunny  day. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  of  the  present  worshippers  of 
sunlight,  however,  to  learn  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
the  first  to  realise  the  healing  virtues  of  sunlight,  for  many 
of  their  temples  erected  over  two  thousand  years  ago  were 
provided  with  “  Solaria,”  where  those  afflicted  with  bodily 
ills  could  lie  naked  in  the  sun.  Dr.  Rollier,  the  modern 
pioneer  of  the  sun-bath,  was  therefore  only  putting  into 
practice,  with  all  the  advantages  conferred  by  modern 
scientific  knowledge,  a  system  of  treatment  practised  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era,  and  one  that  was  discarded  by  the  early 
Christians  because  they  regarded  it  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  pagan  religion  at  that  date. 

The  medical  correspondent  of  The  Times  is  another 
supporter  of  the  healing  and  invigorating  virtues  of 
sunlight  who  has  been  expressing  his  views  on  the 
subject  lately.  After  discussing  the  publication  in 
March  of  two  new  observations  in  the  meteorological 
column,  namely,  those  for  the  ultra-violet  strength  of 
the  sunlight  and  the  cooling  -power  of  the  air,  he  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  lack  of  sunlight  throws  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  organs  of  digestion;  since  in  the  absence  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays  fats  must  be  eaten  in  larger  amounts,  and 
these  are  likely  to  cause  digestive  troubles  for  the  middle- 
aged  man  who  gets  little  exercise.  These  ultra-violet  rays 
have  little  penetrative  power,  and  a  thin  film  of  smoke  in 
the  air  serves  to  exclude  them  altogether,  even  if  the  day 
is  what  is  called  a  “  bright,  clear  day  ”  in  London. 

On  one  of  the  recent  bright  days,  for  example,  the  strength  recorded" 
at  Hampstead  was  only  0.5,  whereas  had  there  been  no  smoke  in  the 
air  it  would  have  been  2.5 . 

The  sickly  child  of  the  slums,  unable  to  nourish  itself,  always  on  the 
edge  of  physical  breakdown,  becomes  when  transported  to  the  seaside 
or  the  country,  a  hale  and  jolly  boy  or  girl.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
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violet  and  ultra-violet  rays.  We  have  a  duty  then  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  others,  to  watch  the  loss  sustained  daily  in  London  and  the  great 
cities  through  smoke ;  and  to  use  this  information  in  order  to  impress 
our  neighbours  and  the  authorities  with  the  need  for  a  measure  of  smoke 
abatement. 

Too  many  of  our  towns  and  industrial  centres  are  still 
disgraced  by  the  canopies  of  smoke  which  overhang  them 
five  days  out  of  seven,  and  serve  effectually  to  screen  them 
from  the  sunlight  which  has  been  shown  to  be  so  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  health.  It  is  still  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  reirew,  at  this  darkest  period  of  the  year,  the  plea 
for  a  more  scientific  use  of  coal  alike  in  the  factory  and 
the  home,  and  to  urge  once  again  that  the  BillTor  amend¬ 
ing  and  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  smoke  abate¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  before  Parliament  now  for  a  very 
long  period,  should  be  passed  into  law  without  further 
delay. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  going  further  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  to  state  that  smoke  is  known  in  two 
varieties,  namely,  black  and  brown,  which  differ  consider¬ 
ably  in  their  physical  properties.  Black  smoke  is  full  of 
finely  divided  particles  of  solid  carbon  formed  by  the 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbon  gases  which  are 
distilled  when  bituminous  coal  is  placed  on  a  hot  fire; 
whereas  brown  smoke  is  composed  chiefly  of  those  same 
gases  in  the  unburned  state,  and  before  any  ignition  has 
taken  place.  On  cooling,  brown  smoke  yields  tarry  oils 
which  envelop  the  particles  of  carbon  and  mineral  dust 
with  which  they  come  into  contact,  and  it  is  this  sticky 
character  of  town  smoke  that  adds  so  greatly  to  its  con¬ 
taminating  and  destructive  character.  Both  the  black  and 
brown  varieties  of  smoke  may  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
gases  passing  away  from  domestic  and  factory  chimneys; 
but  domestic  smoke  will  be  found  generally  to  contain  a 
larger  portion  of  tarry  matter,  because  the  temperature  of 
the  domestic  fire  grate  is  often  too  low  to  ignite  these  hydro¬ 
carbon  gases,  and  they  pass  wholly  unconsumed  from  the 
chimney-top  into  the  atmosphere.  In  factory  smoke,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  larger  portion  of  the  impurity  consists 
of  grit  or  ash  in  conjunction  with  solid  particles  of  carbon. 
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resulting  from  the  incomplete  combustion  of  the  fuel. 
The  following  analyses  of  the  soot  collected  from  the 
chimney  of  an  ordinary  fire  grate  and  from  a  factory 
chimney  elucidate  well  this  difference  in  the  physical 
properties  of  black  and  brown  smoke : — 


Constituents. 

Soot  from 
Ordinary 
Firegrate. 

Soot  from  Boiler  Chinmey. 

Bottom. 

Top. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Carbon . 

40.50 

19.24 

27.00 

Hydrogen  . 

4.37 

2.71 

1.68 

Tar . 

25.91 

0.09 

1.14 

Ash . 

18.16 

73.37 

61.80 

Soot  consists  mainly,  therefore,  of  carbon,  tar  and 
mineral  matter  (ash).  If  it  were  composed  only  of  carbon 
and  mineral  matter,  it  would  be  rapidly  removed  by  the 
first  heavy  rainfall,  and  there  would  be  no  steady  accumu¬ 
lation  of  grime  on  brickwork,  masonry  and  vegetation.  But 
the  tar  which  soot  contains  causes  it  to  adhere  like  a 
varnish,  even  to  polished  surfaces  of  glass;  and  not  even 
a  strong  current  of  water  or  heavy  rain  will  detach  it  from 
the  surfaces  to  which  it  has  attached  itself. 

The  solid  suspended  impurity  of  the  atmosphere, 
whether  consisting  of  solid  particles  of  carbon  or  of  finely 
divided  mineral  matter,  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  individual  in  three  distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
by  diminishing  the  amount  of  sunlight  which  falls  upon 
the  earth  it  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  human  organism  and 
its  ability  to  resist  disease.  Cohen  has  shown  that  in  Leeds 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  sunlight  is  cut  off  by  the 
smokiness  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the  centre  of  London 
83  per  cent,  of  the  heating  power  of  the  sun  is  stated  to 
be  lost  in  winter,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  persistent 
smoke  haze.  Although  considerable  improvement  in  the 
cleanliness  of  London’s  atmosphere  has  been  reported  in 
recent  years,  the  sunshine  actually  recorded  is  still  far 
below  that  enjoyed  by  the  country  districts  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  metropolitan  area ;  and  similar  differences 
are  known  to  exist  in  every  large  city  or  industrial  area 
where  bituminous  coal  is  burnt  for  industrial  and  domestic 
purposes. 
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The  Ninth  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Investigation  of  Atmospheric  Pollution,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  June  of  last  year,  contains  some  interesting  figures 
bearing  upon  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  results  given 
in  this  Report  were  obtained  by  aid  of  the  standard  soot 
and  dust  gauge,  of  which  thirty-five  are  now  in  use  in 
different  localities  throughout  the  country ;  and  they  enable 
one  to  compare  the  cleanliness  of  country  air  with  that 
of  the  air  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  other  well-known  towns, 
and  also  to  compare  the  results  for  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1923,  with  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  figures  obtained  by  these  observations  are  contained 
in  a  whole  series  of  tables,  and  cover  the  constituents  of 
both  the  soluble  and  insoluble  impurities  brought  down 
by  the  rainfall  in  each  district.  It  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  in  detail  here,  but  the  following  list  of  towns 
and  localities,  with  the  number  of  gauges  installed  in  each, 
shows  the  extent  of  the  inquiry : — City  of  London,  2 ; 
County  of  London,  6 ;  Glasgow,  9 ;  Leeds,  4 ;  Birmingham, 
3 ;  Southport,  2 ;  Blackburn,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  King- 
ston-upon-Thames,  Liverpool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Roch¬ 
dale,  Rothamsted,  St.  Helens  and  Salford,  i  each.  One 
table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  deposits  for  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1923,  and  it  is  notable  that  Rochdale 
heads  this,  while  Rothamsted  has  the  smallest  amount  of 
solid  impurity.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  shows  the  largest 
amount  of  tar,  while  Southwark  Park  in  London  shows  the 
largest  deposit  of  sulphates.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  purity  of  the 
air  of  the  fourteen  towns  in  which  these  thirty-five  gauges 
are  installed,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  preceding 
years.  The  margin  for  further  improvement,  however,  is 
still  very  large ;  for  the  amount  of  solid  impurity  collected 
in  the  gauges  varies  from  3,438  metric  tons  per  100  sq. 
kilometres  at  Rothamsted,  up  to  29,692  at  Rochdale.  The 
corresponding  average  for  the  eight  London  stations  is 
11,786,  and  therefore  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  is 
considerably  cleaner  than  that  of  a  typical  industrial  town 
of  the  North. 

The  particles  of  soot  and  dust  suspended  in  the  air  have 
also  another  detrimental  effect  upon  health,  for  they  enter 
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the  lungs  and  choke  up  the  pores  and  cells  of  the  lung 
tissues,  and  thus  hinder  that  rapid  assimilation  of  oxygen 
by  the  blood  which  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
health.  A  noted  London  physician  has  stated  that  he  has 
examined  the  lungs  of  adults  in  London,  which,  instead  of 
being  pink,  had  become  absolutely  black,  in  consequence 
of  smoke  and  fogs,  and  that  this  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  lung  had  very  much  lessened  its  power  of  resistance 
to  disease.  A  fog  exaggerates  to  an  intense  degree  for 
such  persons  all  their  existing  lung  troubles.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  given  by  The  Times  medical  correspondent, 
show  the  increase  of  the  death-rate  in  London  last  winter 
and  also  in  1922,  due  to  the  foggy  weather  of  November : — 

On  November  25th  and  26th,  1923,  there  were  heavy  fogs  in  London 
and  some  other  great  cities.  These  fogs  were  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  light,  innocuous  mist,  plus  a  large  quantity  of  unburnt 
coal  from  the  chimneys  of  factories  and  private  houses.  The  consequence 
was  that  during  the  following  week  the  London  death  rate  rose  sharply 
to  15.4  per  1,000,  the  highest  figure  recorded  for  nearly  two  years. 
Further,  there  were  marked  increases  in  the  deaths  from  bronchitis  and 
broncho-pneumonia. 

It  so  happens  that  a  year  ago  a  very  similar  catastrophe  befell.  The 
figures  certainly  deserve  the  consideration  of  business  men  : — 


1922. 

1923. 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Week 

Death 

from 

Week 

Death 

from 

finding 

Rates. 

Bronchitis. 

Ending 

Rate. 

Bronchitis. 

Nov.  lU... 

12.5 

149 

Nov.  10  . . 

9.5 

79 

Nov.  18  . . . 

13.3 

182 

Nov.  17  . . 

10.9 

106 

Nov.  26  . . . 

14.4 

238 

Nov.  24  *. . 

11.9 

138 

Dec.  2  .... 

13.0 

210 

Dec.  1  ... 

15.4 

251 

Deo.  7  .... 

13.1 

208 

Dec.  8  ... 

15.4 

270 

(i)  Fog  in  1922.  (2)  Fog  in  1923. 


Thus,  in  the  year  1922,  the  foggy  period  occurring  about  November  iith 
was  followed  a  fortnight  later  by  a  death-rate  of  14.4  per  1,000,  this  being 
about  the  period  of  time  in  which  a  fatal  issue  is  reached  in  cases  of 
bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia.  In  1923,  the  foggy  period  occurring  on 
November  25th  and  26th  was  followed  a  fortnight  later  by  a  death-rate  of 
15.4  per  1,000.  In  both  instances  the  rise  of  death-rate  was  clearly  appre¬ 
ciable  in  the  week  immediately  following  the  fog.  The  majority  of  the 
deaths  were  those  of  middle-aged  and  old  people,  but  children  also  suffered. 

The  prolonged  period  of  fog  which  Londoners  ex¬ 
perienced  from  January  loth  to  13th  this  year  will  produce, 
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no  doubt,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  death-rate  for 
the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  first  week  in  February, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  article  the  exact  figures. 

Finally,  since  direct  sunlight  and  pure  air  are  now 
recognised  as  the  best  of  all  germicides,  it  is  evident  that 
smoke  and  dust,  by  diminishing  the  sunlight,  promote 
bacterial  life  and  are  directly  helpful  in  the  propagation 
of  infectious  diseases.  Dr.  Saleeby,  lecturing  recently  in 
London  on  the  subject  of  “  Sunlight  and  Childhood,” 
stated  that  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  died  in  seven  to  ten 
minutes  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight;  whereas  this  same 
germ  could  survive  for  years  if  left  in  darkness.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  in  order  that  the  deadly  germs  may  be 
destroyed,  that  they  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  sunlight;  and  these,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  and  are  unable  to  penetrate 
a  smoke-laden  atmosphere  or  to  pass  through  ordinary 
window  glass. 

Dr.  Hope,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  has  emphasised  also  another  feature  of  the  harm 
done  by  the  dirt  and  smuts  of  city  atmospheres,  by  pointing 
out  that : — 

“  The  injury  done  to  health  by  the  smoke  nuisance  is  not  limited  to 
pollution  of  the  air  with  carbon.  Indirectly  it  leads  to  another  mischief, 
for  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  careful  housewife  will  close  the 
windows  to  exclude  smuts,  and  her  household  will  incur,  as  a  result,  all 
the  objectionable  consequences  of  unventilated  rooms, 

“  It  is  singular  how  much  greater  regard  a  man  has  for  his  stomach 
than  for  his  lungs.  He  would  resent  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
unclean  food  three  times  a  day  into  his  stomach ;  but  the  introduction  of 
unclean  air  sixteen  times  a  minute  into  his  lungs  is  submitted  to  without 
complaint.” 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  air  pollution  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities  can 
be  diminished,  and  our  great  centres  of  population  and 
industry  rendered  more  healthy  places  for  those  compelled 
to  live  within  their  radius,  this  branch  of  the  subject  can 
necessarily  be  dealt  with  only  very  briefly  in  this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scientific  study  of  the  soot  and 
dust  fall  on  the  lines  now  standardised  by  the  Air  Pollu¬ 
tion  Committee  ought  to  be  more  vigorously  pursued  in 
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cities  like  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Sheffield,  and 
Leeds,  where  the  gloom  and  loss  of  sunlight  due  to  smoke 
is  excessive,  even  for  a  manufacturing  or  industrial  town. 
Even  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  are  not  beyond  reproach 
in  this  matter,  although  both  are  shipping  rather  than 
manufacturing  towns.  At  one  time  the  author  resided 
on  the  edge  of  the  inhabited  district  on  the  north  side  of 
the  former  city,  eight  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  its  centre, 
and  he  noticed  that  a  south  wind  always  brought  a  haze  and 
diminished  the  sunshine  in  the  district  where  he  resided. 
All  who  live  on  the  borders  of  manufacturing  districts  will 
have  noticed,  with  certain  winds,  the  same  phenomena, 
and  will  have  experienced  the  discomfort  of  being 
enveloped  in  the  haze  and  semi-darkness  produced  by  the 
chimneys  of  the  distant  works.  Factory  and  domestic 
smoke,  however,  are  largely  preventable,  and  they  are  only 
still  produced  because  the  persons  most  concerned  in  their 
production  are  too  ignorant,  or  too  indifferent,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  suppress  them.  There  is  no  actual 
necessity  for  any  manufacturer’s  chimney  to  pour  forth 
volumes  of  black  smoke;  and  there  are  dozens  of  large 
factories  and  works  situated  throughout  the  country  where 
fuel  is  burned  and  steam  is  raised  without  the  creation  of 
any  nuisance  from  smoke.  The  methods  by  which  this 
result  can  be  achieved  are  well  known  to  all  chemists  and 
engineers  who  have  studied  the  subject;  and  these  methods 
should  be  practised  by  all  who  burn  coal,  either  in  the 
factory  or  the  home. 

Proper  facilities  for  the  education  and  training  of 
stokers  ought  also  to  be  provided  in  all  large  centres  of 
manufacturing  industry,  for  there  is  no  class  whose  lack 
of  proper  training  is  paid  for  by  such  widespread  and 
disastrous  effects  upon  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
general  community.  No  man,  in  fact,  should  be  allowed 
to  superintend  the  firing  of  the  furnaces  in  a  works  or 
boiler-house  until  he  can  produce  a  certificate  to  show  that 
he  is  properly  qualified  to  undertake  such  work,  and  that 
he  understands  the  theory  and  practice  of  combustion. 

The  author  will  close  this  article  with  two  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  : — In  the  first  place,  town  planning  and  the  laying 
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out  of  garden  suburbs  are  at  present  a  favoured  form  of 
municipal  enterprise,  but  this  activity  will  be  incomplete 
if  no  attention  is  given  to  the  equally  important  question 
of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  these  new  districts, 
since  their  proximity  to  large  industrial  centres  will  render 
them  specially  liable  to  haze  and  smoke,  with  the  resultant 
filtering  out  of  the  beneficent  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun¬ 
light.  The  improvement  of  the  purity  of  town  and  city 
atmospheres  is  therefore  a  necessary  complement  to  all 
schemes  of  town  planning  and  rehousing,  and  every  city 
or  town  where  such  schemes  are  in  hand  ought  to  institute 
soot  and  dust  fall  observations  on  the  lines  of  those  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Investigation 
of  Atmospheric  Pollution,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Air 
Ministry. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  since  the  canopy  of 
smoke  and  haze  under  which  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  of  these  islands  now  dwell  is  preventable,  and 
as  its  existence  is  due  solely  to  the  ignorance  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  those  who  produce  it,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  remove  these  obstacles  to  progress  by 
promoting  educational  work  on  the  subject  of  smoke  pre¬ 
vention  in  every  town  and  locality.  Glasgow  has  set  an 
example  in  this  educational  work,  for  lecture  courses 
intended  for  stokers  and  engineers  and  popular  lectures 
and  exhibitions  for  the  general  public  have  been  a  feature 
of  the  winter  months  in  that  city  for  many  years  past.  The 
fact  that  Glasgow’s  soot  and  dust  fall  is  less  than  one-half 
that  of  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Rochdale,  and  is  also 
lower  than  that  of  the  Metropolis  itself,  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  educational  work  has  been  attended  by  consider¬ 
able  success  in  reducing  the  air  pollution  of  the  city. 

When  this  educational  work  is  supplemented  by  greater 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  the  law,  as  provided  under 
the  new  Smoke  Abatement  Bill,  we  may  expect  to  see  much 
greater  progress  made  in  the  sanitation  of  the  air  during 
the  next  ten  years  than  in  the  decade  covered  by  the  figures 
given  in  the  present  article,  although  these  are  certainly 
encouraging. 
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By  Holford  Knight 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  attempt  to  ensure  (in  the  late 
President  Wilson’s  words)  “  the  reign  of  law  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organised 
opinion  of  the  world.”  The  International  Conference 
on  Armaments  contemplated  by  the  Geneva  Protocol  is 
not  conditioned  by  the  fate  of  that  instrument.  The 
public  necessities  involved  are  so  grave  in  their  effect 
upon  national  resources  that  the  failure  of  the  Protocol 
would  hinder  but  not  imperil  the  consultation  between  the 
Powers  which  can  no  longer  in  safety  be  delayed.  In 
pages  long  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  this  great  cause, 
it  is  fitting  that  a  concise  and  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  present  position  of  the  matter  should  be  presented. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  initiation  of  this  renewed 
attempt  will  be  undertaken  by  America.  In  his  recent 
message  to  Congress,  President  Coolidge  has  stated  the 
motive  that  dictates  this  action.  “  Many  times  I  have 
expressed  my  desire  to  see  the  work  of  the  Washington 
Conference  on  limitation  of  armaments  appropriately 
supplemented  by  further  agreements  for  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  menace  and 
waste  of  the  competition  in  preparing  instruments  of  inter¬ 
national  war.  It  has  been  and  is  my  expectation  that  we 
might  hopefully  approach  other  great  Powers  for  further 
conference  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  the  carrying  out  of 
the  present  reparation  plan,  as  the  established  and  settled 
policy  of  Europe,  has  created  a  favourable  opportunity.” 
An  important  reservation  was  here  interpolated.  “  But 
on  account  of  proposals  which  have  already  been  made 
by  other  Governments  for  a  European  Conference,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  wait  and  see  what  the  outcome  of  their 
actions  may  be.  I  should  not  wish  to  propose  or  have 
representatives  attend  a  conference  which  would  con¬ 
template  commitments  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  action 
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we  desire  to  maintain  unimpaired  with  respect  to  our  purely 
domestic  policies.” 

Pending  the  summoning  of  this  conference  on  arma¬ 
ments,  the  evidence  accumulates  that  something  like  a 
competition  in  naval  equipment  has  been  resumed.  Such 
a  development  would  be  repudiated  in  intention  by  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Indeed,  President 
Coolidge  expressed  his  disavowal  with  exactness : 
“Frequent  reports  will  reach  us  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
military  equipment  of  other  nations.  We  shall  do  well 
to  be  little  impressed  by  such  reports  or  such  action.  Any 
nation  undertaking  to  maintain  a  military  establishment 
with  aggressive  and  imperialist  designs  will  find  itself 
severely  handicapped  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
world.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  army  and  navy,  in 
adequate  defence  and  preparation.  But  I  am  opposed 
to  any  policy  of  competition  in  building  and  maintaining 
land  or  sea  armaments.”  Crucial  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  consideration,  these  words  were  added  :  “  /  shall 
resist  any  atter}ipt  to  resort  to  the  old  methods  and  the  old 
standards.” 

The  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  the  response  made  by  Great  Britain  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Washington  Conference  which  pre¬ 
ceded  his  accession  to  office.  It  suffices  to  refer  to  the 
detailed  and  authoritative  account  of  the  consequent 
changes  in  British  naval  equipment  given  in  these  pages 
some  months  ago.^  The  apprehensions  expressed  in  that 
contribution  are  not  shared  by  the  present  writer,  who 
thinks  the  title  of  the  essay  carried  an  unfortunate 
inference,  but  as  an  exact  record  of  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Admiralty  to  meet  the  Washington  situation  it  is 
beyond  question  a  vindication  of  our  good  faith.  Hence 
between  the  two  great  naval  Powers  of  the  world  there 
exists  a  unity  of  aim  and  a  process  of  partial  accomplish¬ 
ment  full  of  promise  for  international  appeasement. 
Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  desires  to 

(i)  See  “The  Decline  of  British  Naval  Power,”  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  April,  1924. 
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resume  a  fateful  competition  in  naval  armament,  and  each 
regards  its  present  equipment  as  called  for  by  national 
requirements  in  the  light  of  things  as  they  are.  If  we 
would  desire  and  ensue  a  change  for  the  better,  we  must 
apply  ourselves  to  its  prosecution. 

The  question  is  one  of  considerable  controversy  in  both 
countries,  but  among  disagreements  there  is  unanimity  in 
acceptance  of  this  fact,  that  unless  and  until  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  is  ensured  by  international  authority  the  growth 
in  naval  expenditure  will  be  continuous  and  inevitable.  It 
would  be  disingenuous  to  overlook  the  explanation  that 
British  ideas  and  practices  have  contributed  powerfully  to 
this  result.  In  these  pages,  during  the  late  war,  the 
extreme  opinion  held  on  this  matter  found  trenchant 
expression. ‘  After  reciting,  with  prophetic  accuracy,  the 
territorial  changes  that  were  subsequently  achieved  by  the 
conflict,  the  writer  permitted  himself  to  exclaim — “  If  all 
these  objectives  were  attained,  and  if,  on  the  other  side, 
an  international  conference  snipped  away  any  of  the 
powers  which  the  British  Fleet  has  exercised  during  the 
past  three  years  or  so,  not  only  should  we  have  fought 
this  war  in  vain,  handing  on  to  our  successors  shackles 
which  they  would  probably  never  succeed  in  breaking,  but 
the  cause  of  civilisation  would  have  received  a  heavy  blow, 
and  liberty  would  have  been  wounded  in  its  heart.” 

I  found  during  my  discussions  in  America  in  1919*  that 
this  point  of  view  had  not  only  failed  to  commend  itself 
to  American  personages  who  had  held  positions  of  con¬ 
siderable  responsibility  in  the  pursuit  of  war  aims,  but  that 
its  acceptance  was  considered  likely  to  present  serious 
difficulties  after  the  peace.  Certain  it  is  that  the  continued 
hesitation  of  America  to  participate  in  international 
co-operation  is  connected  with  the  failure  to  bring  under 
discussion  not  only  the  rule  of  the  sea,  but  the  creation  of 
an  authority  to  control  its  operation. 

The  matter  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  future  of 

(1)  See  “The  Freedom  of  the  Seas:  The  Enemy’s  Trap,”  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  November,  1917. 

(2)  See  “The  Hesitation  of  America,”  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
March,  1920. 
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civilisation  that  the  subordination  of  this  old  English  view 
to  international  requirements  calls  for  patient  but 
courageous  examination.  No  patriotic  Englishman  would 
desire  to  see  his  country  hampered  in  the  defence  of  her 
interests.  But  to  bring  that  defence  into  accord  with  an 
international  authority  is  not  to  neglect  any  interest.  By 
such  means  we  should  ensure  the  protection  of  all  interests 
by  a  larger  security.  This  argument  lends  itself  easily  to 
misunderstanding  and  (indeed)  misrepresentation,  but  its 
statement  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  enter  an  international 
conference  on  armaments  with  any  hope  of  relief.  A 
drastic  curtailment  of  the  present  heavy  costs  of  naval 
equipment  will  be  insisted  upon  by  anxious  taxpayers  in 
all  lands  subject  to  their  payment.  Moreover,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  moneys  for  ameliorative  and  essential  recon¬ 
struction  work  will  be  gravely  affected  if  the  threatened 
resumption  of  naval  competitive  expenditure  is  not  stayed. 
The  country  which,  by  its  action,  contributes  to  these 
results  may  succeed  for  a  time  in  evading  the  retribution 
that  will  follow.  But  it  will  become  the  victim  of  the 
next  war. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Washington  Conference 
failed  to  achieve  the  main  result  it  was  summoned  to 
accomplish.  Hence,  the  declaration  of  President 
Coolidge,  cited  above,  about  securing  further  agreements. 
Washington  ensured  a  limitation  of  armaments  within  a 
restricted  area,  but  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  has 
yet  to  be  broached.  American  opinion-  will  remain 
unsatisfied  until  this  is  done,  and  influential  sections  of 
British  opinion  will  also  be  disturbed.  The  freedom  of 
the  seas  can  no  longer  be  burked.  It  must  be  faced  with 
courage  and  deliberated  upon  with  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  extent  to  which  the  operative  principle  of  the 
League  of  Nations  finds  acceptance  among  the  peoples 
is  in  doubt.  But  it  is  legitimate  to  surmise  that  this  is  due 
as  much  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  League  as  to  the 
limits  placed  upon  its  range.  For  the  reign  of  law  in 
international  relations  which  the  League  is  intended  to 
secure  was  not  restricted  to  the  land  and  air  but 
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extended  to  the  sea.  The  notion  that  the  high  seas  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  purview  of  international  authority 
should  find  no  countenance  in  responsible  quarters.  Some 
public  acts  of  particular  importance  must  be  recalled. 

The  second  of  President  Wilson’s  historic  Fourteen 
Points  related  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  ran  :  “Abso¬ 
lute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  terri¬ 
torial  waters,  alike  in  peace  as  in  war,  except  as  the  seas 
may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  fart  by  international  action 
for  the  eyiforcement  of  international  covenants^  This 
Second  Point  was  reserved  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain, 
but  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Allied  Powers  transmitted 
through  President  Wilson  to  the  German  Government  on 
November  5th,  1918,  a  promise  was  made  that  it  should 
come  up  for  consideration  at  the  Peace  Conference.  This 
promise  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
successive  American  suggestions  for  conferences  on 
armaments  are  primarily  concerned  with  its  discussion. 

For  unless  this  aim  had  been  embodied  in  Allied  objects, 
America’s  participation  in  the  late  War  would  not  have 
occurred.  Without  retracing  the  whole  ground  of  the 
matter  in  these  pages,*  space  must  be  found  for  a  reference 
to  the  late  President  Wilson’s  second  Inaugural  Address 
(March  5th,  1917)  before  America  entered  the  War.  He 
was  dealing  with  the  political  principles  of  Americans,  and 
this  forecast  of  the  famous  Second  Point  was  included  in 
the  Address :  “  The  seas  should  be  equally  free  and  safe 
for  the  use  of  all  peoples,  under  rules  set  up  by  common 
agreement  and  consent,  and  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
they  should  be  accessible  to  all  upon  equal  terms.” 
Indeed,  in  an  address  to  the  Senate  on  the  conditions  of 
peace  (January  22nd,  1917),  President  Wilson — engaged, 
as  he  said,  in  an  attempt  “  frankly  to  uncover  realities  ” — 
stated  the  question  in  its  plainest  terms.  “  The  freedom 
of  the  seas  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality  and  co¬ 
operation.  ...  It  need  not  be  difficult  either  to  define  or 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas  if  the  governments  of 

(1)  See  “  America  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  The  Fortnighti.v 
Review,  September,  1921. 
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the  world  sincerely  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  con* 
cerning  it.” 

These  words  express  the  determined  aim  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  We  are  invited  to  assist  in  extending  to  the 
high  seas  the  rule  of  law  which  we  ask  them  to  help  by 
joining  the  League  of  Nations.  Restriction  of  operation 
and  severance  of  jurisdiction  are  alike  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  our  obligations  (contractual 
or  otherwise)  in  regard  to  international  co-operation,  it  is 
contended  that  an  over-riding  interest  of  the  British  people 
must  predominate.  The  arguments  of  this  naval  school 
are  well  known.  It  is  said  that  our  “  Imperial  communi¬ 
cations  ”  must  be  protected.  Inasmuch  as  these  “  com¬ 
munications  ”  traverse  the  high  seas  of  the  world,  this 
amounts  to  a  claim  that  the  British  Navy  must  be  powerful 
enough  to  keep  open  those  seas  and  (if  necessary)  close 
them  against  potential  or  actual  enemies.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  a  more  invidious  and  hopeless  task  was  never 
entrusted  to  a  service  which  has  earned  the  respect  of  the 
world  by  its  gallantry  and  resource.  Moreover  it  is  a 
claim  which  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  our  professions 
during  the  war,  but  is  actually  a  danger  to  our  late  Allies. 
America  has  no  intention  of  laying  her  mercantile  marine 
under  the  restrictions  we  imposed  upon  our  recent  enemies. 
The  controversy  which  President  Wilson  waged  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  (as  he  then  was)  during  the  early  years  of 
the  War  as  to  the  usages  we  employed  at  sea  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  indication  of  American  views  and  purposes.  We 
must  face  the  facts  of  our  own  day  with  decision.  The 
protection  of  “  communications  ”  across  the  high  seas  of 
the  world  cannot  be  performed  by  the  British  Navy, 
except  at  a  ruinous  expenditure  which  the  country  will  not 
stand,  and  then  only  for  the  period  other  nations  will  per¬ 
mit.  These  are  hard  words,  but  they  are  true  and  uttered 
in  a  spirit  of  sincere  patriotism.  This  is  the  only  and 
partial  alternative  to  international  co-operation. 

Our  public  business  has  suffered  from  the  participation 
of  men,  otherwise  admirable,  who  feared  to  brook  popular 
disapproval  by  the  statement  of  unpalatable  facts.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Peace  has  been  vitiated  by  this  lack 
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of  moral  courage.  The  public  have  been  told  fair  words 
which  they  have  come  to  suspect,  and  a  growing  want  of 
confidence  in  public  representation  is  the  result.  But  the 
British  people  have  always  appreciated  in  the  long  run  the 
sincere  words  of  public  advisers  who  have  the  courage  to 
face  unpleasant  truths.  It  is  high  time  that  men  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  State  ceased  to  repeat  the  Jingo  catch-words  of 
past  generations.  The  favour  of  the  ignorant  and  foolish 
may  be  gained  for  a  time  by  such  methods,  but  the  true 
interests  of  our  country  are  ill-served. 

The  freedom  of  the  seas  in'peace  which  the  British  Navy 
created  for  the  world  can  no  longer  be  maintained  in  war 
without  the  concurrence  of  other  Powers.  This  is  the 
broad  fact  of  the  international  situation,  and  if  we  would 
stay  a  ruinous  resumption  of  competitive  naval  expendi¬ 
ture  we  must  adjust  our  arrangements  accordingly. 
Moreover,  while  we  hesitate  to  bring  about  the  creation 
of  an  international  authority  to  administer  a  law  of  the 
sea,  the  risk  continues  of  our  precipitating  a  conflict  as  the 
result  of  our  present  sea  policy.  It  is  certain  that  if 
America  were  a  neutral  trading  with  belligerents,  she 
would  not  tolerate  the  rules  of  visit  and  search  we  enforced 
during  the  late  War.  Indeed,  other  contingencies  spring 
to  the  mind,  but  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  describing 
them.  As  practical  men  of  affairs,  we  are  called  upon  to 
face  a  new  situation  and  to  concert  measures  for  its  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  no  discredit  that  we  should  have  to  share  in  a 
supervision  we  formerly  controlled.  The  praise  is  ours 
that  we  provided -n.  means  when  others  were  unable  to  do 
so.  Let  us  not  dissipate  our  credit  by  refusing  to  con¬ 
sider  fresh  methods  of  co-operation. 

The  preparatory  work  for  this  new  regime  on  the  high 
seas  has  been  begun,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Law  Association.  This  distinguished  body  of 
jurists,  at  its  Stockholm  Conference  last  August,  received 
a  report  from  a  Neutrality  Committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  “  Territorial  Waters  and  Maritime 
Jurisdiction.”  The  report  of  this  Committee  declares  that, 
in  drafting  the  Convention  presented,  “  your  Committee 
have  been  guided  by  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
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sea  is  a  res  communis  open  to  the  full  use  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  that  its  freedom  must  be  secured  and 
maintained  by  the  common  endeavour  of  all  the  States.” 
In  the  Draft  Convention  attached,  entitled  “  Laws  of 
Maritime  Jurisdiction  in  Time  of  Peace,”  Article  10  (the 
first  dealing  with  the  High  Seas)  reads :  “No  State  or 
group  of  States  may  claim  any  right  of  sovereignty,  privi¬ 
lege,  or  prerogative  on  any  portion  of  the  high  seas  or 
place  any  obstacle  to  the  free  and  full  use  of  the  seas.” 
This  lays  down  the  principle  of  the  free  user  of  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace,  and  we  must  await  the  appearance 
of  the  statesmen  who  will  have  the  courage  to  adopt  it  by 
international  agreement  in  time  of  war.  The  reservation 
contained  in  President  Wilson’s  Second  Point  (quoted 
above)’  should  safeguard  all  interests  concerned,  namely, 

“  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international 
covenants.” 

For  many  years,  discussions  have  proceeded  on  the  need 
of  establishing  an  international  authority  to  frame  and 
administer  a  rule  of  law  for  the  sea.  Those  familiar  with 
the  standard  text  books  on  international  law  are  aware  of 
the  divergent  views  enforced  by  various  governments  on 
naval  problems  and  of  the  conflicts  precipitated  owing  to 
these  differences.  It  is  the  absence  of  such  an  authority 
that  has  brought  about  the  resumption  of  competitive  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  insistence  by  Great  Britain  on  an  enforced 
right  of  capture  of  private  property  at  sea  compels  the 
nations  to  maintain  a  scale  of  naval  equipment  that  is  a 
heavy  drain  upon  their  resources.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
right  to  admit  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  created  by  a 
far-flung  group  of  Dominions  compels  Great  Britain,  in 
the  absence  of  an  international  authority,  to  adhere  to  her 
present  naval  policy.  But  we  cannot  overlook  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  in  which  we  may  become  involved  by 
the  operation  of  that  policy,  so  that  it  is  to  our  highest 
interest  to  assist,  if  not  lead,  in  the  institution  of  inter¬ 
national  machinery  to  provide  an  accord  on  sea  matters. 

The  plea  is  renewed  in  these  pages  that  we  can  put  the 
seal  to  the  desire  of  the  nations  that  the  control  of  the  high 
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seas,  as  also  the  regulation  of  international  affairs  on  land, 
shall  be  exercised  in  concert  by  all  governments  for  the 
common  benefit  of  mankind.  We  can  ensure  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  a  ruinous  resumption  of  competitive  armaments, 
while  enhancing  our  national  resources  in  the  saving  of 
crushing  and  preventable  expenditure  upon  naval  equip¬ 
ment,  by  meeting  the  claim  for  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  under  rules  framed  in  international  accord. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  lessons  of 
the  late  War  and  the  need  of  a  new  international  order  to 
avoid  their  repetition  have  built  up  a  force  of  opinion 
which  must  be  exerted,  without  fear  or  favour.  The  hard 
necessities  of  the  time  disincline  active  men  and  women  in 
both  countries  to  leave  these  matters  to  agencies  that  have 
failed  to  avoid  the  evils  now  inherited.  Professional  and 
mistaken  patriotic  prepossessions  cannot  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  country’s  course  in  the  face  of  the  growing 
danger  that  confronts  the  nations.  We  are  called  upon,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Harvey  (sometime  American  Ambassador 
in  London)  “  to  put  aside  theories  and  to  face  realities,  to 
resolve  words  into  deeds,  to  practise  what  we  have  been 
preaching,  and  to  demonstrate  our  fidelity  by  our  acts.” 

Ideas  rule  the  world,  and  no  opinion  is  in  need  of 
apology  at  the  bar  of  public  judgment.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  rule  of  law,  on  land  and  sea,  must 
stand  together  in  securing  its  enforcement.  Those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  rule  of  law  are  vocal,  insistent  and 
abounding.  They  must  be  met  by  the  concerted  effort  of 
British  and  American  public  opinion  and  thwarted.  We 
have  still  to  help  the  Lord  to  scatter  “the  people  that 
delight  in  war.” 


THE  IRRESPONSIBLE  FOX-CUB 
By  Douglas  Gordon 

Wind-bitten  beech  with  badger-barrows, 

Where  brocks  eat  w’asp-grubs  with  their  marrows, 

And  foxes  lie  on  short-grassed  turf. 

Nose  between  paws,  to  hear  the  surf 
Of  wind  in  the  beeches  drowsily. 

There  was  our  fox  bred  lustily. — Masefield. 

The  breeding  habits  of  foxes  are  necessarily  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  country.  But  whether  on  the  mountain 
or  in  the  home  plantation,  there  is  one  requirement  which 
is  never  overlooked.  That  is  privacy.  There  is  no 
jealousy  like  that  with  which  a  vixen  guards  her  secret, 
not  only  from  mankind,  but  from  her  own  race.  It  is 
probable  that  male  foxes,  like  wolves  and  dogs,  have  the 
horrible  habit  of  destroying  their  own  young  and  those 
of  others,  and  for  this  reason  main  earths  or  holts  are 
never  used  as  permanent  nurseries,  though  travelling 
litters  may  rest  in  them  for  a  day  or  two  when  no  other 
accommodation  is  available.  It  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  while  dog-foxes  are  frequently  found  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  litters,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  actually  lie 
aground  with  the  vixens  and  cubs.  When  very  hard 
pressed,  I  have  occasionally  known  one  take  refuge  in  an 
inhabited  earth,  but  this  is  unusual.  And  even  upon  the 
rare  occasions  when  a  dog-fox  ventures  to  seek  sanctuary 
in  a  nursery,  the  vixen,  if  at  home,  receives  him  with  scant 
hospitality.  He  may  even  be  compelled  to  quit  his  hard- 
won  refuge,  despite  the  fact  that  certain  death  awaits  him 
outside,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  he  permitted  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  shelter  the  earth  affords.  He 
must  keep  his  distance,  no  matter  how  near  crowbar  or 
terrier  may  approach  him  from  without,  and  that  is  why 
dog-foxes  are  sometimes  unearthed  so  much  more  easily 
than  might  have  been  supposed. 

For  her  nursery  a  vixen  selects  an  old  badger  burrow 
when  possible,  for  this  is  both  deep  and  dry,  and  almost 
invariably  opens  upon  some  sheltered  slope  or  hollow 
warmed  by  the  sun.  A  strong  partiality  is  shown  for  earths 
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overgrown  with  gorse  or  brier,  or  any  spot  where  the  lie 
of  the  land  further  aids  the  purpose  of  concealment. 
Some  sunny,  open  space  near  by  in  which  the  cubs  can 
play  is  an  essential  feature,  also  warmth,  for  which  reason 
it  is  seldom  much  use  to  seek  litters  upon  bleak  ridges, 
or  upon  any  slope  facing  north  or  east.  In  certain  locali¬ 
ties  hovers  under  banks,  deep,  dry  ditches  and  hollow 
trees,  particularly  pollards,  are  used,  and  I  have  even 
heard  of  cubs  being  found  in  wood-ricks  and  under  farm 
buildings.  The  latter,  however,  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  wild  foxes,  and  do  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper. 

My  own  experience  does  not  bear  out  the  theory  that  a 
vixen  systematically  shifts  her  cubs  from  burrow  to  burrow 
for  sanitary  purposes.  In  roomy,  natural  earths  this  is 
not  necessary,  nor  need  the  quarters  of  naturally  fed  foxes 
become  foul.  Supplies  are  too  short  and  appetites  too 
good  for  many  leavings  to  remain  to  putrefy,  and  some  of 
the  healthiest  wild  litters  I  ever  came  across  knew  no 
other  quarters  than  the  earth  in  which  they  were  born.  It 
is  to  escape  real  or  imaginary  danger,  and  for  no  other 
reason,  that  the  wild  mother  moves  her  young,  but  in  this 
respect,  as  in  all  else,  her  habits  vary  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  She  is  clever  enough  to  profit  from  experience, 
and  an  old  vixen  has  a  tolerably  shrewd  idea  of  safe  or 
unsafe  quarters.  She  will  return  year  after  year  to  any 
place  where  she  has  been  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed, 
and  nothing  short  of  calamity  will  induce  her  to  forsake 
an  old-established  nursery.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vixen 
who  has  once  lost  her  cubs  is  shy  and  suspicious  ever  after, 
shifting  subsequent  families  from  one  place  to  another  at 
the  slightest  hint  of  danger.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  country  such  as  Dartmoor,  from  which  so  many  litters 
are  taken  yearly.  A  man  living  in  this  neighbourhood, 
who  procures  cubs  for  the  South  Devon  Hunt,  has  a  hard 
task  to  outwit  anxious  mothers  rendered  wise  through  sad 
experience.  A  litter,  he  tells  me,  is  no  sooner  located 
than  removed,  and  unless  he  has  his  tools  to  hand — which 
is  not  always  possible  when  searching  over  wide  areas — 
as  often  as  not  his  labour  is  wasted. 
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Only  last  season  an  old  vixen  upon  whose  litter  he  had 
dark  designs  baffled  him  in  a  clever  and  distinctly  original 
way.  He  had  discovered  the  cubs  berthed  in  a  little 
ground-burrow  near  lonely  Raybarrow,  but  ventured  too 
close.  The  wary  mother  winded  him  and  moved  the 
family  that  night  before  anything  could  be  done.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  scoured  the  surrounding  hills,  and  a  week  later 
found  them  again  in  a  “  clitter,”  a  couple  of  miles  away. 
History  repeated  itself.  When  he  arrived  with  his  outfit 
the  following  morning  the  place  was  untenanted,  and 
though  he  searched  every  possible  nook  and  corner  in  the 
district,  he  failed  to  trace  the  fugitives  a  second  time.  A 
month  passed  and  the  cubs  had  grown  too  old  to  be  taken 
before  the  riddle  was  solved.  The  cunning  old  fox  had 
carried  them  back  to  their  original  nursery,  the  one  place 
for  miles  around  where  he  had  never  dreamed  of  seeking 
them. 

A  vixen  values  secrecy  above  strength  of  position,  and 
will  remove  her  cubs  from  big  earths  where  they  were 
perfectly  safe  to  the  shallowest  places,  if  she  hopes  thereby 
to  conceal  their  whereabouts.  When  moor-men  find  a 
litter  in  some  impregnable  clitter  they  “  make  a  scummer,” 
i.e.y  they  disturb  the  soil  outside  the  holes  to  alarm  the 
vixen,  who  immediately  removes  with  all  her  belongings 
into  fresh  quarters,  which  is,  of  course,  the  very  thing 
desired  by  the  enemy.  In  a  large  earth  where  there  is 
plenty  of  space  she  may  lie  aground  with  the  cubs,  even 
when  they  are  well  grown,  but  she  is  rarely  found  with 
them  in  a  small  place.  On  Cosdon  Beacon  there  is  an 
old  vixen  who  lays  down  one  cub  only  each  year,  and  is 
curiously  unfortunate  with  this  “  single  chick.”  Last 
season  it  wandered  out  on  its  own  account  one  sunny  after¬ 
noon,  lost  its  way,  and  made  such  a  fuss  about  it,  whimper¬ 
ing  and  whining  like  any  stray  puppy,  that  the  noise 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  passing  yokel,  who  chased  and 
caught  the  little  oddity.  This  year  the  one  and  only  was 
found — with  his  mother — under  a  great  boulder  on 
Steeperton  Tor,  and,  thanks  to  the  tremendous  weight  of 
the  rock,  defied  all  efforts  at  capture.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  this  incident  was  the  behaviour  of  the 
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old  fox,  who  refused  to  bolt,  even  when  fully  exposed 
to  view  by  the  removal  of  some  adjoining  rocks,  remaining 
there,  barely  out  of  reach,  shielding  the  little  one  with 
her  body  from  the  very  gaze  of  the  two  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  effort. 

A  normal  litter  may  contain  anything  from  three  to  seven 
cubs,  but  four  is  about  the  average  number.  The  cubs 
develop  rapidly,  and  make  their  first  appearance  outside 
the  earth  when  about  a  month  old.  Between  four  and  five 
o’clock  on  a  sunny  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  see  them, 
but  it  is  a  wise  rule  to  study  them  only  from  a  distance. 
This  is  not  always  satisfactory,  but  it  is  better  than  driving 
them  away.  If  nothing  else  than  a  near  view  will  suffice, 
or  if  for  any  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  observe  them 
at  really  close  quarters — as  when  mange  is  suspected,  for 
example — the  best  plan  is  to  climb  a  tree,  or,  failing  that, 
a  high  rock  or  bank,  well  to  leeward  of  the  earth,  for  in 
such  a  position  one  is  far  less  likely  to  be  winded  by  the 
ever-watchful  mother.  I  have  heard  of  men  actually 
taking  the  trouble  to  rub  their  boots  with  stale  meat 
or  a  rabbit-skin  before  venturing  near  an  occupied 
earth,  in  the  hopes  of  disarming  the  parent  foxes’ 
suspicions. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  than  that  of  fox-cubs, 
but  the  would-be  observer  must  be  prepared  for  repeated 
disappointment  before  his  patience  is  at  last  rewarded. 
One  may  visit  the  place  again  and  again  under  conditions 
which  seem  ideal,  wait  for  hours,  perhaps,  and  see  nothing. 
At  other  times,  without  effort,  and  even  by  accident,  one 
may  walk  literally  into  the  midst  of  a  fox  family  at  play, 
quite  unobserved.  This  usually  happens  in  the  case  of  a 
travelling  litter,  i.e.,  a  litter  temporarily  occupying  a  holt 
or  thicket  whilst  on  the  way  to  some  distant  stronghold. 
In  this  connection  I  once  had  an  experience  which  might 
have  proved  distinctly  unfortunate.  I  was  stalking  rabbits 
one  midsummer  evening,  walking  quietly  along  a  natural 
ride  between  a  fir  plantation  bounded  by  an  overgrown, 
rabbity  bank  and  a  tangled  brake  where  ancient  gorse  still 
struggled  for  mastery  over  the  blackberry  growth  and 
trailing  briers. 
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It  was  a  foxy  place  enough,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  foxes  seldom  came  there,  and  at  the  moment  my 
interest  w’as  entirely  centred  upon  the  rabbits,  which, 
startled  at  my  approach,  kept  scuttling  across  the  ride, 
affording  the  easiest  of  shots.  There  were  burrows  in  the 
bank,  but  shallow  places,  seldom  used  except  as  runways, 
and  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  I  noticed  a  little  brown  form 
hunched  up  in  true  rabbit  fashion  at  the  mouth  of  a  big 
hole.  The  gun  went  up,  and  in  another  second  the  shot 
would  have  followed  had  not  something  unusual  about  the 
“  rabbit  ”  caught  my  eye.  It  looked  almost  red,  crouching 
there  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight,  and  as  I  hesitated  for  a  moment 
it  suddenly  sat  erect,  revealing — not  an  instant  too  soon — 
the  form  of  a  very  young  fox-cub,  about  half  the  size  of  a 
common  domestic  cat.  While  still  I  looked,  incredulous, 
another  cub  and  another  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  and  there  for  a  few  seconds  they  sat — a  delightful 
picture — looking  out  upon  the  bright  world  in  the  comically 
serious  way  young  animals  have,  without  a  thought  of  harm 
or  danger. 

It  was  too  p^ood  to  last,  of  course.  Whether  one  of  the 
little  rascals  caught  sight  of  me  or  what  happened  I  never 
knew,  but  suddenly  there  was  an  odd  little  sound,  some¬ 
thing  between  a  cough  and  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  a  bark, 
and  they  had  darted  in,  leaving  only  their  little  “  ball- 
prints  ”  in  the  sand  to  confirm  the  reality  of  the  experience. 
I  revisited  the  place  upon  several  subsequent  evenings, 
but  never  saw  them  again  nor  any  trace  of  them.  They  had 
merely  rested  there,  as  litters  often  do  for  a  few  hours, 
to  break  a  journey  which  otherwise  might  be  too  much  for 
little  feet  to  undertake,  and  were  far  away  before  another 
sunrise,  no  doubt. 

One  rarely,  by  the  way,  sees  a  fox — or  any  animal  for 
that  matter — actually  emerge  from  its  burrow,  and  this 
has  often  struck  me  as  curious  when  studying  the  wild 
creatures  at  home.  One  reads  about  the  very  cautious 
exit,  first  the  muzzle,  thrust  out  tentatively,  then  the  entire 
mask,  another  cautious  look  round,  and  so  on,  but  it  has 
never  been  my  luck  to  witness  any  such  proceeding.  So  far 
as  my  own  observation  serves,  a  fox,  silent  and  swift  in 
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all  its  movements,  issues  from  its  earth  as  imperceptibly 
as  a  leaf  falls.  There  is  no  hint  of  nervousness  or  hesi¬ 
tation,  and  it  always  appears  to  know  quite  well  when  the 
coast  is  clear  without  the  cautious  preliminaries  described. 
One  may  wait  for  a  seemingly  interminable  period,  with 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  earth,  all  agog  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  interesting  occupants.  But  time  passes. 
Nothing  happens.  The  eyes  grow  weary  with  the  strain, 
and,  despite  every  effort  to  concentrate  upon  the  one  sub¬ 
ject,  begin  to  take  unconscious  note  of  other  things.  The 
kestrel  cruising  still-winged  overhead,  a  weasel  hunting  a 
vole,  the  clean,  soundless  sweep  of  a  cloud-shadow  along 
the  hillside  momentarily  attracts  the  attention.  Then  with 
a  start  one  realises  that  the  foxes  are  out.  During  the  brief 
interval  when  one’s  gaze  was  withdrawn  two  or  three 
cubs  have  appeared  as  if  from  nowhere,  and  while  one 
eagerly  endeavours  to  focus  the  glasses  upon  them 
another  joins  the  attractive  group,  and  the  entire  litter  is 
there. 

When  one  cub  comes  out  the  others  usually  follow  within 
a  few  seconds,  nor  does  this  apply  to  foxes  only.  I  have 
often  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  half  wild  fields  ad¬ 
joining  big  brakes  where  rabbits  play  in  the  twilight.  One 
Deeps  over  some  convenient  gap  in  the  full  expectation  of 
a  shot  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  barren  turf,  with 
its  scattered  flint  and  hummocks  of  gorse.  Two  minutes 
later,  looking  back  from  some  commanding  ridge,  the  field 
seems  alive  with  white  scuts  twinkling  in  every  direction. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  marks  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  when  activities  commence.  Another 
curious  thing — again  at  variance  with  popular  supposition 
— is  that  the  young  animals,  whether  fox-cubs,  badgers,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  almost  invariably  come  out  first. 
One  watches  cubs  at  play  for  a  long  while  before  there  is 
any  sign  of  the  vixen.  Then,  suddenly,  she  appears,  sitting, 
perhaps,  on  a  boulder  or  mound  near  by,  as  though  she 
had  grown  into  the  picture.  Doubtless  she  is  mounting 
guard  all  the  while  from  some  convenient  point,  but  as  a 
rule  she  keeps  very  much  to  herself,  and  little  wonder,  for 
the  cubs  never  cease  to  worry  her  when  she  appears. 
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The  largest  and  most  interesting  litter  I  ever  came 
across  numbered  seven.  I  met  them  first  at  dusk  in  the 
heather  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  and  even¬ 
tually  traced  them  to  a  deep,  sandy  coombe,  known  as 
Parma’s  Hollow.  It  is  a  wild  spot  in  West  Dorset,  a 
famous  stronghold  for  badgers  and  foxes.  Giant  larches 
crowd  the  ravine,  and  from  end  to  end  the  slopes  are 
honeycombed  with  holts  so  deep  that  even  a  ferret  cannot 
successfully  work  their  inner  recesses.  The  cubs  were 
lodged  in  a  cavernous  burrow,  opening  on  to  a  deep, 
natural  pit  or  hollow,  and  I  chanced  upon  them  one  after¬ 
noon,  when  searching  the  wood  for  hawks’  nests.  I  was 
walking  quietly  with  purpose,  and  upon  nearing  the  pit, 
crept  to  the  edge  to  look  over,  the  spot  being  a 
favourite  playground  of  squirrels — which  were  very 
numerous  in  those  days — and  other  shy,  wild  creatures. 
The  sight  which  greeted  my  eyes  was  one  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Within  twenty  yards  of  me,  in  the  bed  of  the 
hollow,  which  was  bare  of  trees  but  thickly  strewn  with 
fifty  years’  accumulation  of  larch  needles,  the  seven  cubs, 
about  the  size  of  rabbits,  were  grouped  in  a  solemn  circle. 
Two  or  three  of  them  w^ere  in  crouching  positions,  their 
little  muzzles  resting  upon  their  fore-paws.  The  others 
sat  erect  with  heads  cocked  interrogatively,  and  all  were 
intently  studying  something  in  their  midst,  which  proved 
to  be  a  hedgehog.  Sad  to  relate,  I  spoiled  the  charming 
picture  by  sending  a  loose  stone  clattering  down  the  slope 
while  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  even  better  view.  The 
cubs  scuttled  away  in  every  direction,  each  heading  for  the 
first  hole  he  saw;  while  the  hedgehog,  after  remaining 
curled  up  for  a  few  moments  longer,  unrolled  and  waddled 
off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

A  fox-cub,  when  not  hungry,  will  tease  such  creatures 
as  hedgehogs,  toads,  or  blindworms  by  the  hour.  “  When 
he  finds  a  turtle,”  says  Mr.  William  Long,  one  of  the  most 
observant  of  American  naturalists,  “  he  turns  the  creature 
over  with  his  paw,  sitting  down  gravely  to  watch  its  awk¬ 
ward  struggles  to  get  back  upon  its  feet.”  Mischief, 
indeed,  seems  born  in  him,  and  when  at  play  with  his 
fellows  a  cub  will  lurk  behind  a  fir-bole  or  tussock  with 
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seemingly  inexhaustible  patience  for  someone  to  come  by 
to  be  pounced  on.  Another  favourite  trick  is  to  worry  the 
big  ears  or  long  brush  of  the  patient  old  mother,  whenever 
and  wherever  she  can  be  got  at,  and  altogether  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  vixen  leaves  them  very  much  to  their 
own  devices  when  they  reach  the  obstreperous  stage,  lying 
away  from  them  to  get  a  little  peace. 

It  is  this  same  love  of  mischief  which  makes  young 
foxes  so  destructive.  I  remember  well  a  worthy  old 
Devonian  who  hated  the  idea  of  cubs  anywhere  near  his 
prized  fowls,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  destroy  one. 
Accordingly,  whenever  a  litter  appeared  on  his  land  he 
would  assail  the  earth  with  a  pick-axe,  and  make  a 
sufficient  disturbance  to  drive  the  occupants  away.  Upon 
one  occasion  when  so  doing  he  saw  an  astonishing  thing. 
Hearing  that  a  vixen  and  family  had  taken  possession  of 
a  large  rabbit-burrow  in  a  wood  inconveniently  near  his 
coops,  he  sallied  forth  to  serve  the  customary  notice  to 
quit.  Tell-tale  traces  soon  led  him  to  the  place;  but  what 
was  his  surprise  and  consternation  to  find  two  cubs  as  large 
as  cats  lying  dead  outside.  His  amazement  increased, 
moreover,  upon  discovering  that  they  had  been  shot.  That 
such  a  thing  could  have  happened  upon  his  land  was 
inconceivable.  There  they  were,  however,  much  to  his 
distress,  and  it  was  an  immeasurable  relief  to  the  good 
man  when  at  last  enlightenment  came  from  another 
quarter. 

The  cubs,  it  transpired,  had  been  berthed  upon  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farm,  and  their  history  was  as  follows ;  The 
farmer’s  son — an  irresponsible  sort  of  fellow — had  blun¬ 
dered  upon  the  cubs  one  evening  when  shooting,  fired  both 
barrels  amongst  them,  killing  two,  then  passed  on,  leaving 
them  where  they  lay.  Later,  when  relating  the  adventure 
at  home,  he  had  been  asked  to  bring  in  the  cubs  he  had 
shot,  and  returned  the  following  morning  with  that  intent, 
only  to  find  them  gone.  A  search  for  the  others  proved 
equally  abortive,  and  there,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  matter  had  ended.  Putting  two  and  two  together,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  complete  the  story.  The  vixen,  upon  dis¬ 
covering  her  loss,  wasted  no  time  in  removing  the 
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survivors,  and  rather  than  abandon  the  dead  cubs  had  taken 
them  too.  The  case  is  unique,  so  far  as  my  experience 
serves,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  might  conceivably 
happen  often  under  similar  circumstances. 

At  no  stage  of  his  growth  is  a  fox-cub  anything  other 
than  a  charming  little  creature.  In  early  infancy  he  is  the 
quaintest  of  oddities,  with  head  disproportionately  large — 
nearly  as  big  as  all  the  rest  of  him  put  together — and  little 
brush  so  ludicrously  stumpy  that  nobody  would  ever  sus¬ 
pect  him  of  being  destined  to  wear  so  ornamental,  if  super¬ 
fluous,  a  member.  The  most  critical  period  of  his  life 
dates  from  the  time  when  he  first  begins  to  run  about  on 
his  own  account  and  continues  until  he  is  really  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  Natural  enemies  he  has  none  in  this 
country,  but  many  cubs  fall  victims  to  trap  and  gun,  while 
here  upon  Dartmoor  numbers  are  accounted  for  by  sheep¬ 
dogs,  particularly  upon  early  summer  mornings,  when  they 
have  wandered  some  distance  afield.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  I  think,  that  very  young  cubs  may  easily  be  caught 
in  the  coverts  at  night  with  no  other  appliance  than  a  bulls- 
eye  lantern  and  the  services  of  at  least  one  assistant.  Any 
time  after  dark  is  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  lantern- 
accomplice  beats  up  the  surrounding  thickets.  Any  cubs 
that  are  out  immediately  make  for  home,  and  at  the  first 
rustle  or  patter  on  the  leaves  the  man  in  waiting  plays  his 
light  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  If  the  fox  is  a  little 
fellow  who  has  not  been  out  many  times,  the  sudden  glare 
holds  him  like  the  serpent’s  eye,  and  keeping  the  light 
steadily  focussed  upon  him,  the  man  has  only  to  advance 
and  pick  him  up.  The  keeper  who  was  my  informant 
assured  me  that  he  has  taken  a  whole  litter  by  this  simple 
means  within  a  few  minutes.  To  anyone  who  knows  the 
wily  fox  it  may  well  seem  incredible;  but  we  live  and 
learn. 


CHANSON  IVRE 

By  Phyllis  M^groz 

The  houses  rock  and  reel  away, 

The  road  shoots  upward  to  the  night, 

Street  lanterns  joining  in  a  furtive  play 
Dance  ring-a-roses  round  me,  winking  bright 
Their  eyes  through  darkness,  till  the  town. 

The  chiming  clock,  the  pointing  steeple. 

The  weathervanes,  the  laughing  people. 

Join  in  our  ring-a-roses,  and  we  all  fall  down. 

But  I  am  up  and  blithe  again. 

My  limbs  are  light  and  lithe  again. 

And  eagerly  I  writhe  again. 

Amid  strange  shapes  that  cry  to  be  pursued, 

Brush  past  my  cheek,  and  suddenly  elude 
My  grasping  hands  that  close  on  empty  air — 

Poor  lone,  lost,  desolate  I — in  sick  despair 
1  see  inanimate  things  take  breath  and  fly 
At  my  oncoming  rush.  Soft  as  a  sigh. 

The  very  houses  melt  like  mist  and  fade. 

And  I,  am  I  invisible,  a  shade. 

Or  the  last  man  doomed  to  eternal  dreams 
Among  what  was?  Droop  wings  and  weep,  sad  soul. 
What  grief  is  thine.  Yet  all  at  once  it  seems 
Divinely  pitying  the  stars  outspread 
Like  dews  down-scattered  from  an  ebony  bowl. 

Cool,  cool  they  spill  against  my  burning  head. 

So  with  my  sorrow  like  a  cradled  child, 

I  sit  becalmed  on  Contemplation’s  throne. 

From  whose  grave  heights  my  self  has  learned  alone 
The  world’s  white  secret  chaste  and  undefiled. 

O  Peace  that  wraps  me  round  inviolate. 

Why  do  you  suddenly  draw  your  breast  away? 

I  see  once  more  the  bloody  gash  of  day. 

Men  drag  me  downward  from  my  high  estate. 
Pricking  me  on  towards  a  flying  shape. 

Blindly  I  stumble  up  again  and  down — 

What  am  I — poet,  dreamer,  fool  or  clown, 

Drunken  with  ecstasy — or  with  the  grape  ? 
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By  S.  M.  Ellis 

I  HAVE  always  been  awe-struck  by  the  portentous  length  of  Mrs, 
Stirling’s  Ixxjks,  and  the  easy  way  she  juggles  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words — only  requiring  a  few  months  to  choose  and  arrange 
them  :  I  should  require  as  many  years.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  her  books  contain  any  “  padding  ”  or  any  unnecessary  detail  :  on 
the  contrary,  every  word  is  readable  and  essential  to  her  scheme.  As 
was  the  case  with  her  brother-in-law,  William  De  Morgan,  she  needs  a 
vast  canvas  to  present  her  picture.  In  heii  autobiography^  I  find  it  has 
ever  been  so,  for  she  there  tells  the  history  of  the  manuscript  of  her 
l)est  known  work.  Coke  of  Norfolk  (her  great-grandfather,  the  first 
Earl  of  Leicester).  The  manuscript  went  first  to  a  pompous  and 
sonorous- voiced  publisher,  who  sent  for  the  author.  “  ‘  Did  you  write 
this?  ’  he  asked,  like  a  judge  addressing  a  criminal;  *  I  thought  it 
was  the  work  of  a  man.’  I  apologised.  ‘  Not  that  I  have  read  it!  ’ 
he  hurried  to  add,  anxious  that  I  should  cherish  no  illusions ;  ‘  it  is 
much  too  long.’  I  looked  guiltily  at  the  pile  of  manuscript,  over  a 
foot  in  height.  .  .  .  ‘  Knock  out  the  first  six  chapters  bodily,’  he 

continued  affably,  ‘  and  boil  the  whole  thing  down  to  100,000  words 
— and  then  if  you  bring  it  back  to  me  probably  I’ll  look  at  it.’  ” 

But,  instead  of  taking  the  pompous  one’s  advice,  the  author  spent 
a  year  in  making  the  book  yet  longer.  And  she  was  justified,  because, 
when  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  it  obtained  a  great  success,  and 
remains  a  fine  example  of  a  biography  based  upon  family  papers,  but 
written  in  defiance  of  Johnson’s  formula  that  “  No  man  can  write  the 
life  of  a  man  but  one  who  has  eat,  and  drtmk,  and  lived  in  social 
intercourse  with  him  ”  :  Mrs,  Stirling  has  proved  the  contrary.  I 
find  her  autobiography  of  great  interest  and  not  at  all  too  long,  despite 
near  four  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  because  the  author  has  the 
gift  of  versatility,  and  passes  from  one  facet  of  life  to  another  in 
infinite  variety.  Her  narrative  gives  the  impression  of  pleasant  con¬ 
versations  by  a  friendly  fireside,  when  the  talk  switches  from  topic  to 
anecdote  by  some  chance  word  or  allusion.  And  peculiarly  suggestive 
of  fireside  chit-chat  are  the  numerous  ghost  stories  and  mysterious  tales 
which  creep  into  nearly  all  her  chapters. 

This  talkative  atmosphere  is  sustained  throughout  most  of  Mrs.  Stir¬ 
ling’s  pages,  but  there  is  one  section,  that  entitled  “  Cranford 
Redivivus  ”  and  “  Bygone  Yorkshire,”  which  is  in  a  different  and 
distinct  category.  This  is  a  remarkable,  clear-cut  cameo  of  memory — 

(i)  Life’s  Little  Day.  by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  with  twenty  plates  (Thornton 
Butterworth,  21s.  net). 
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a  vivid  re-presentment  of  the  life  and  household  of  two  elderly  ladies 
in  a  lonely  hall  amid  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire  some  fifty  years  ago.  The 
ladies  were  maternal  grand-aunts  of  Mrs.  Stirling — Frances  and  Maria 
Spencer-Stanhope.  In  their  youth  they  had  been  beauties  at  the  Court 
of  George  the  Fourth,  but  they  had  not  married,  and  as  time  went  on 
they  retired  to  “  Banks,”  the  dower  house  of  their  family,  and  became 
”  The  Ladies  ”  great  and  bountiful  of  their  locality.  Mrs.  Stirling 
spent  much  of  her  childhood  and  youth  with  them,  and  recalls  with 
photographic,  or,  rather,  pre-Raphaelitic,  fidelity  every  detail  of  the 
old  hall,  its  furnishings,  inmates,  customs,  habits,  and  causes  to  live 
again  the  domestic  life  of  that  remote  dwelling.  Thus  she  conveys  the 
apprehension  of  its  loneliness  : — 

The  house  itself  stood  on  the  summit  of  an  incline  whence  the  windows  looked 
out  over  a  wide,  park-like  pasture-land.  This  undulated  downwards  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  rose  again  on  the  opposite  side  in  a  steep  ascent  ,  .  . 
in  winter  even  the  cattle  vanished  from  the  landscape.  Then,  when  the  snow 
fell,  that  wide  space  of  solitary  land  presented  a  dazzling  sheet  of  unbroken 
whiteness,  as  blinding  to  the  sight  as  it  was  depressing  to  the  spirits.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  no  living  thing  stirred.  An  icy  wind  seemed  to  blow 
direct  from  the  moors  many  miles  away.  It  moaned  eerily  round  the  lonely  house 
like  a  soul  in  pain  ;  and  to-day  never  can  I  hear  the  wind  howling  without 
the  old  sense  of  isolation,  of  an  intense  loneliness  .  .  . 

It  is  curious  the  author  should  have  called  her  picture  of  this  corner 
of  Yorkshire  “  Cranford  Redivivus,”  because  to  me  it  suggests  com¬ 
parison  rather  with  another  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  tales — the  short  but  super¬ 
lative  The  Old  Nurse’s  Story.  The  latter  relates  the  supernatural, 
of  course,  but  the  point  of  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Stirling’s  record  con¬ 
sists  in  its  similar  presentment  of  the  life  of  a  solitary  little  girl, 
Rosamond,  living  with  a  grand-aunt  in  a  great  house  near  the  fells  of 
Cumberland,  which,  when  snowbound,  as  Mrs,  Gaskell  so  graphically 
describes  them,  were  more  formidable  even  than  the  Yorkshire  wilds. 
But  Mrs,  Stirling,  too,  as  a  child  at  ”  Banks,”  had  a  very  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  experience,  which  some  may  term  supernatural.  In 
detail — the  descriptions  of  the  servants  and  the  rooms — it  is  again 
curiously  like  The  Old  Nurse's  Story. 

Mrs.  Stirling  tells  some  amusing  stories  of  the  Yorkshire  rustics. 
Thus,  when  the  waits  at  Christmas  time  visited  the  house  of  her  uncle 
Rofldam  Stanhope,  in  the  dead  of  a  cold  midnight  and  sang  excruciat¬ 
ingly  out  of  tune,  “  Chrees-chuns  ar-wake  !  Sar-lute  the  ar-py  Morn,” 
an  old  domestic  in  his  employ  threw  a  douche  of  cold  water  over  the 
vocalists  with  the  added  practical  comment :  ‘‘  The  Christians  in  this 
house  want  to  go  to  sleep — be  off  with  yer  !  ”  That  was  going  one 
better  than  Mr.  Shinar  in  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree^  who,  when  the 
waits  appeared,  roared  from  his  window  :  “  Shut  up  !  Don’t  make 
your  blaring  row  here!  ”  But  the  “  Fortissimy  ”  of  the  musicians, 
as  we  know,  drowned  his  voice — ‘‘  but  wildly  flinging  his  arms  and 
body  about  in  the  form  of  capital  X’s  and  Y’s,  he  appeared  to  utter 
enough  invectives  to  consign  the  whole  parish  to  perdition.” 
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Also  apropos  of  the  musicians  of  Mellstock  Church  in  Mr.  Hardy’s 
tale  is  Mrs.  Stirling’s  story  of  the  instrumental  choir  at  West  End 
Church,  near  Southampton — not  so  very  far  from  Wessex  : — 

The  orchestra  there  consisted  of  three  or  four  old  men,  who  respectively  played 
the  fiddle,  flute,  double-bass,  etc.  They  also  performed  dance  music  at  evening 
parties  in  the  village.  One  Christmas-time  there  happened  to  be  an  unusual 
succession  of  these  festivities,  and  by  Sunday  the  musicians  were  fairly  tired 
out,  so  that  they  all  fell  asleep  during  the  sermon.  At  the  end  of  his  discourse, 
the  parson  gave  out  the  hymn.  Dead  silence  followed.  He  gave  it  out  again, 
whereupon  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  awoke  with  a  horrified  start,  nudged  his 
fellow-musicians,  and,  still  half-asleep,  all  struck  up  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
Up  jumped  the  Squire  in  his  pew,  turned  round,  and,  wrathfully  waving  the 
luckless  musicians  to  silence  exclaimed  :  “  For  this  insult  to  ME,  to  my  family, 
and  to  Almighty  God,  you  shall  no  longer  play  in  this  church.  I  will  give  an 
organ  1  ”  And  he  did. 

Before  her  time  in  Yorkshire,  Mrs.  Stirling’s  childhood  was  .spent  in 
her  parents’  house.  No.  6,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  and  I  wish  she 
could  have  retold  in  this  autobiography  the  stories  she  may  have  heard 
about  their  notorious  neighbour  at  No.  8,  next  door — Miss  Adeline  de 
Horsey,  remembered  in  our  time  as  Countess  of  Cardigan  and  author, 
or,  rather,  dictator,  of  an  astonishing  book  of  memoirs.  Although  born 
in  the  then  exclusive  caste  of  Society  (her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Stradbroke),  Miss  de  Horsey  was  an  early  pioneer  of  the 
band  of  young  women  who  flout  public  opinion.  Her  proceedings 
greatly  shocked  the  decorous  codes  of  the  ’fifties.  As  is  well  known, 
she  went  to  live  with  Lord  Cardigan  before  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  the  necessary  ceremonies  for  the  creation  of  a 
second.  In  her  biography  of  William  De  Morgan  and  his  Wife,  Mrs. 
Stirling  mentioned  that  her  elder  sister  could  recall 

Miss  de  Horsey,  who  lived  next  door,  and  who  used  to  electrify  the  respectable 
neighbourhood  by  letting  down  a  string  weighted  by  a  bit  of  coal,  at  the  hour 
Lord  Cardigan  rode  past.  To  this  the  latter  attached  his  billets-doux,  which 
were  promptly  hauled  up  by  the  lady,  until  such  time  as  she  threw  the  last 
remnant  of  discretion  to  the  winds,  and  departed  finally  from  her  father’s  house 
to  the  protection  of  her  married  lover.  Till  that  took  place,  however,  her 
vagaries  continued  to  furnish  perpetual  food  for  comment  throughout  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  as  did  her  startling  costumes ;  and  the  children  at  No.  6 
used  to  watch  her  set  out  on  her  horse  daily,  clothed  in  one  of  the  remarkable 
riding-habits  which  she  affected — one  was  a  bright  green  cloth,  one  a  violet 
velvet,  and  one  a  black  velvet,  with  each  of  which  she  used  to  wear  a  hat  adorned 
with  nodding  plumes. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  book  on  George  Meredith,  that  author  intro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  incidents  of  Miss  de  Horsey’s  career  in  Lord  Ormont 
and  his  Aminia.  The  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1797-1868),  the  gallant  leader 
of  the  Light  Brigade  of  Cavalry  at  Balaklava,  was  in  his  later  years 
inclined  to  pose  as  a  neglected  hero.  This  coincides  with  the  character 
of  Lord  Ormont,  “  our  general  of  cavalry,  whose  charge  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  hundred  horse  in  the  last  great  battle  shattered  the  enemy’s 
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right.”  Lord  Cardigan  married  Miss  de  Horsey  in  1858  at  Gibraltar, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Madrid.  Lord  Ormont  married  Aminta  at 
Madrid.  Like  Aminta,  Miss  de  Horsey  had  excited  much  comment 
when  she  rode  in  Hyde  Park  by  the  side  of  the  cavalry  hero.  “  He 
was  proud  of  her  bearing  on  horseback.  She  rode  well  and  looked 
well.  A  finer  weapon  wherewith  to  strike  at  a  churlish  world  was 
never  given  into  the  hands  of  man.  These  English  may  see  in  her,  if 
they  like,  that  they  and  their  laws  and  customs  are  defied.  It  does  her 
no  hurt,  and  it  hits  them  a  ringing  buffet.” 

So  Miss  de  Horsey,  in  the  guise  of  Aminta,  stands  out  as  a  rebel 
from  the  codes  binding  feminine  morality. 

****** 

I  have  postponed  noticing  until  this  month  a  book  which  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  season  of  winter  and  tales  round  the  fire.*  It  is  a 
selection  of  legends  of  Yorkshire  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  B lake- 
borough  during  many  years.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  he  left  a  mass  of 
notes  weighing  a  ton  in  terms  of  paper.  He  began  to  collect  his  stories 
from  his  fellow  county-folk  as  far  back  as  the  ’sixties — days  when 
belief  in  occult  powers  was  still  strong  among  rural  commimities.  There 
was  but  little  communication  then  with  the  towns  and  the  entertainments 
they  provided,  and  this  fact  added  to  the  natural  insularity  of  the 
north-countryman  combined  to  throw  him  back,  so  to  speak,  upon  his 
own  local  romances,  which  had  been  passed  down  orally  through  many 
generations.  Many  of  the  folk-legends  without  doubt  date  back  to  very 
remote  ages.  As  the  editor  of  this  book  points  out :  ‘  ‘  The  Norsemen 
and  the  sagas  of  the  Vikings  seem  to  have  had  an  undying  influence 
upon  the  sturdy  northern  race,  and  to  them  we  undoubtedly  owe  the 
earliest  of  our  legends  of  hobmen,  ogres,  giants,  sprites,  and  fairies.” 
Of  this  class  of  tale  he  gives  a  very  fine  example  in  The  Wicked  Giant 
of  Pcnhill — ^a  frightful  ogre,  lineal  descendant  of  Thor,  who  terrorised 
Wensleydale.  This  little  saga  is  most  vivid.  The  Wraith  of  Little 
Smeaton  Hall  and  The  Mystery  of  Anngrove  Hall  are  more  modem 
ghost  stories. 

In  another  category,  Yorkshire  and  its  section  of  the  romantic  Great 
North  Road  are  ever  to  be  associated  with  highwaymen  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Blakeborough  naturally  offers 
some  account  of  Dick  Turpin  and  his  apocryphal  Ride  to  York  (which 
was  really  the  creation  of  Harrison  Ainsworth  in  Rookwood)  and  his 
predecessor,  William,  or  John,  Nevison — ”  Swift  Nick  ” — who  did, 
in  fact,  in  1676,  ride  from  Gadshill  to  York,  in  order  to  prove  an  alibi, 
in  the  record  time  of  fifteen  hours.  Mr.  Blakeborough,  in  referring  to 
the  literature  of  this  matter,  does  not  mention  the  excellent  account  of 
Dick  Turpin  written  by  the  late  THomas  Seccombe  for  The  Essex 

(i)  The  Hand  of  Glory,  Legends  of  Highwaymen  and  Others.  Collected  by  the 
late  R.  Blakeborough.  Edited  by  J.  Fairfax-Blakeborough  (Grant  Richards, 
7s.  6d.  net). 
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Review,  1902,  and  my  own  contribution  to  the  subject  in  William 
Harrison  Ainsworth  and  his  Friends,  1910.  Further,  it  may  be  stated 
that  “  Swift  Nick”  was  the  hero  of  A  Fool  to  Fame,  1912,  which  was 
the  first  published  work  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Harold  Terry,  now  so  well 
known  as  a  dramatist. 

In  his  title  tale,  The  Hand  of  Glory,  Mr.  Blakeborough  has  a  weird 
subject  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  furnishes  the  material  for  one  of  the 
best  of  The  Ingoldshy  Legends. 

Ghost  stories,  indeed,  seem  to  be  recovering  the  popular  vogue  they 
had  in  the  ’seventies,  for  anthologies  of  collected  tales  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  make  a  fairly  frequent  appearance.  The  latest  is  a  volume  added 
to  The  World’s  Classics  (No.  CCLXXXIV.).^  There  will  always  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  are  the  best  ghost  stories  in  the 
English  language  :  the  only  two,  seemingly,  that  would  always  be  sure 
of  election  are  Wandering  Willie's  Tale,  from  Redgauntlet,  and  The 
Monkey's  Paw,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Yet  neither  of  these  fine  tales  are 
ghost  stories  in  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  :  Wandering  Willie's 
Tale  can  be  taken  as  a  vision  of — or  visit  to — the  realms  of  the  dead 
(it  was  called  A  Night  in  the  Grave  when  first  reprinted  in  Legends  of 
Terror,  1826,  a  fact  hitherto  unknown,  I  think,  in  Scott  bibliography), 
and  there  is  no  actual  horrific  appearance  in  The  Monkey's  Paw.  For  a 
genuine  ghost  story,  Scott  would  be  better  represented  by  The  Tapestried 
Chamber,  which  offers  all  the  essentials.  The  Old  Nurse's  Story,  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of  ghostly  tales, 
for  it  is  magnificent  in  detail,  setting,  and  atmosphere. 

I  think  a  mistake  is  made  in  many  of  these  collections  by  seeking  for 
distinguished  authors,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  the  most  distinguished 
writers  write  the  best  ghost  stories  :  they  are  surpassed  often  by  some 
anonymous  tale-teller  in  an  old,  forgotten  magazine  of  the  ’sixties.  The 
present  volume  contains  stories  by  Defoe,  Hawthorne,  E.  A.  Poe, 
George  Eliot,  and  H.  G.  Wells,  for  example,  which,  though  excellent 
in  their  own  way,  could  hardly  be  classed  with  the  best  ghost  stories. 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  entirely  an  individual  opinion,  and  Mr.  Collins 
can  justly  retort  that  his  book  is  described  as  a  selection  of  uncanny 
tales. 

I  fear  I  am  also  rather  a  heretic  about  Bulwer-I.vtton’s  tale.  The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters,  which  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the  finest 
ghost  story  ever  written.  I  do  not  think  so  myself.  The  early  part 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  ghostly  manifestations  are  admirable,  but 
the  later  speculations  about  the  occult  and  will  power  are  tedious  and 
extraneous  :  the  ideal  ghost  story  needs  no  explanations  or  scientific 
formulae.  But,  of  course,  this  particular  story  can  rightly  claim  a  place 
among  the  World’s  Classics. 

(i)  Ghosts  and  Marvels,  a  selection  made  by  V.  H.  Collins,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Montague  R.  James  (Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  2s.  net). 
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